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Mr. West was | | évin? the: yea } 
Chester County, in the state of P sylvania, At seven silks 
of age, being intrusted with the prop niece, then a child 
in the cradle, the attention of our — 


sleep. Observing some paper on an adjoining table, toge- 
ther with pens, and red and black ink, he seized on them 


with an instinctive genius, and, wonderful to relate, attempted 


to delineate a portrait. In some ages, this would have been 
deemed inspiration; for he had never seen a picture or an 
engraving; far less had he beheld any one attempting to co- 
py the lineaments of nature. The enraptured mother, on her 
‘ return from a walk in the garden, instantly discovered the 
likeness of little Sally, and kissed her beloved son with much 
fondness and satisfaction. 

Having, with a view to the cultivation of his genius, the 
promotion of his taste, and the extension of his professional 
knowledge, undertaken a voyage to Italy, he visited, suc- 
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cessively, Florence, Leghorn, Bologna, Venice, and Rome; 
and, passing through Savoy into France, he resided some time 
in Paris. Mr. West, at length, arrived in England in 1763, 
and in this country he determined to reside. Here he in- 
spected the noblest collections, both private and public, of 
the fine arts: and here he formed intimate friendships with 
several of the most distinguished characters in the British 
metropolis. 

During his residence in America, he had formed an at- 
tachment to a young lady, and it was now his intention to 
return to America, in order to his union with her. But this 
was prevented by the kind interposition of his father, who 
came over to this country, bringing the bride with him; 
his marriage with whom was soon after solemnized. 

Among the various patrons by whom Mr. West was dis- 
tinguished none claims more deservedly honourable men- 
tion than Dr. Drummond, then Archbishop of York. By 
this prelate he was brought under the notice of their late 
Majesties, by whom the “ Final departure of Regulus “from 
Rome”? was proposed to our artist as a fit subject for his 
pencil, When this picture was completed, the monarch was 
highly gratified and pleased; he from this moment began to 
exhibit a partiality for Mr. West, which continued uninter- 
rupted during the long term of forty years. He was, fre- 
quently invited to spend the evenings at Buckingham-house, 
where he generally remained, conversing on the best means 
of promoting the study of the fine arts in this kingdom. It 
was in these conversations that the plan of the Royal Aca- 
demy was first canvassed and matured. When the scheme 
was finally arranged, Sir Joshua Reynolds was declared 
President, and the whole completed on the 10th of December, 
1768. On the death of Sir Joshua, 1791, Mr. West was una- 
nimously elected President of the Royal Academy, a choicc 
immediately confirmed by the King. 

During the peaceof Amiens, the President visited Paris, 
for the express purpose of contemplating the noble series of 
statues and pictures contained in the splendid galleries of 
the Louvre. On this occasion he obtained a distinguished 
reception, not only from the French artists, but the French 
Government, 

About this time the jealousy of a rival, interrupted for a 
scason the patronage and support of the royal purse; and 
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Mr. West had the mortification to find that many of the 
chief productions of his art, began under the royal patron- 
age, if not by royal command, were now left on his hands; 
he determined therefore to court the British nation as his 
patrons, and he-did so not in vain. The several large pic- 
tures painted by him were exhibited with great eclat, and 
proved highly productive. The British Institution presented 
him with a sum of three thousand guineas, for the cele- 
brated composition of “ Christ healing the Sick;” while a 
copy gratuitously transmitted by him to the hospital at Phi- 
ladelphia, actually enabled the Committee to enlarge the build- 
ing for the reception of no less than thirty additional patients. 

The death of Mrs. West in 1817, proved a melancholy 
event in the life of our artist. After an union of more than 
half a century, she was snatched away, at a period when his 
health began to decline, and death itself was but too truly 
anticipated at no very distant period. Accordingly, on the 
18th March, 1820, this great painter expired without a strug- 
gle at his house in Newman-street. His body was afterwards 
transferred to one of the saloons of the Royal Academy, and 
interred with great funeral pomp in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
This ceremony was rendered more august, not only by the 
presence of nearly all the Academicians and Students, but 
also by the attendance of some of the most distinguished in- 
dividuals in the kingdom. “ The last illness of Mr. West,” says 
his friend, Mr. Galt, “‘ was slow and Janguishing. It was ra- 
ther a general decay of nature, than any specific malady, and 
he continued to enjoy his niental faculties in perfect dis- 
tinctness, upon all subjects, as long as the powers of articu- 
lation could be exercised. To his merits as an artist and 
aman, I may be deemed partial, nor do I wish to be thought 
otherwise. I have enjoyed his frankest confidence for many 
years; I received from his conversation the advantages of a 
more valuable species of instruction, relative to the arts, than 
books alone can supply to one who is not an artist. While 
I therefore admit that the partiality of friendship may tinc- 
ture my opinion of his character, I am confident, that the 
general truth of the estimate will be admitted by all who 
knew the man, or are capable to appreciate the merits of his 
works,” ; 
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MISERY AT CHRISTMAS. 


Passinc along Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, on Saturday evening, 
the 27th Dec. last, my attention was attracted by a delicate 
female voice, singing a song of Braham’s, “Is there a heart 
that never loved?” and the execution was in such a superior 
style, and so unlike the usual run of street-ballad singing, 
that I could not help stopping to look at the poor being 
from whom the song proceeded. She appeared to he about 
eighteen or twenty years old, and was decently, though poorly 
clad; and it was pretty evident, that such execution and 
even pathos, could only have been acquired by a musical 
education. The place she had chosen was a bad one for her 
occupation, as but few passengers were going that way; some 
half-dozen indeed were listening to her, but if I may so speak, 
at a respectful distance, seeming to feel that the thing was 
altogether superior to what they were in the habit of hearing.— 
She next sang “ O! say not Woman’s Heart is bought,” &c. 
in a manner very much above many of our second-rate theatrical 
singers; from this she went on to “ Home! sweet Home!” 
and finished it in a really beautifal style; it actually went to 
my heart: the night was cold and damp, and here was a poor 
shivering female, who, without doubt, had known better days, 
standing at a street-corner, warbling melodies, that in many 
a mansion were, at that very moment, calling forth heartless, 
unmeaning bravos from convivial parties, though not sung with 
a hundredth part of the ability or feeling of this poor girl; 
who was singing of the joys of home, without probably having 
a place where to lay her head. This air is the only thing 
in the opera of Clari worth remembering; and I could not but 
think that this poor being’s history might be something similar 
to Clari’s; however, be this as it might, I determined to give 
her a trifle of silver, as a reward for her exertions, and in 
so doing, I enquired “ had she been taught music?” With an 
averted head she answered “Yes.” Iwas about to question 
her further, but the curious few, who, till I spoke to her, 
had kept aloof, now gathered round to hear what they could; 
this, together with the thought, that I had no right to wound 
her feelings by harrowing questions, unless I could have 
alleviated her wants in an effectual way, made me turn 
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a 
away after having slipped my mite into her hand, As I 
went down Serle-street, the melancholy, but sweet, tones of 
‘Home! sweet home!” which she had begun again, and 
which seemed to be her favorite, pursued me, and swelled 
upon the silence of night, and still seemed to ring in my 
ears, when I had reached my own home. 

I felt a sensation of sadness for the rest of the evening ; 
here was an apparently delicate female, striving to appear 
happy, (for singing sbould shew a glad heart) while, perhaps, 
sorrow in its saddest shapes might be wringing her’s; and 
this too at a season when want should be unknown, when 
every face should wear a smile, even though it were produced 
on the cheek of misery by the kind hand of benignity.— 
Perhaps, for I got into a thoughtful mvod, this girl had 
been taught only accomplishments, to the exclusion of those 
useful matters that might have assisted her in the hour of 
distress; as is but too frequently done by many parents, who 
are living up to, and very likely beyond, a limited income; 
thus teaching their offspring to consider themselves as being 
born to gentility, and eventually dying in debt, and leaving 
that very offspring to want of the most horrible description; 
that want, which to dig is unable, and to beg is ashamed :— 
What an awful lesson for fathers and mothers! Such a scene 
as this, even though fancy may unintentionally have had its 
share in the colouring of it, should awaken in the parental 
heart a stronger desire than is frequently exhibited, to pro- 
tect in every practicable way its offspring from the possibility 
of being brought to such a state of degradation, both by 
practising that musty and laughed-at, but nevertheless va- 
luable, maxim, the saving of a penny for a rainy day; and also 
by teaching children, even though the probability should be 
that they may never want them as means of procuring the 
necessaries of life, all the useful arts that are not absolutely 
low and degrading in themselves; and very few indeed of 
those which are useful, are of the latter description. 

The case that I had witnessed, is but one of a thousand, 
as deeply sad and interesting; but the majority of those, 
who are in such circumstances, either do not possess a si- 
milar talent to excite notice, or cannot find nerve enough 
so to expose themselves; and who can wonder that they 
should not? indeed the wonder is, that even one could be found 
G3 
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able to brave at once the coldness of the season and of man- 
kind; in the present instance, although the execution of the 
songs had a something exquisite in its manner, yet was 
there a tremulousness of tone evidently proceeding from timi- 
dity, which would tell the feeling heart more of the sufferer’s 
distress, than could all the elamour of a loud bold beggar. 

And what is the fate of those who cannot muster courage 
enough to seek for relief in some public way?—Alas! the 
heart sickens at the bare thought! Oh! could the possessors 
of titled affluence behold, as I have beheld, the bitter, the 
appalling want, the silent agony, the perishing distresses 
of hundreds, in this great metropolis, they weuld no longer 
wonder at the accounts in the newspapers of poor heart- 
broken beings who rush into eternity unbidden, and by 
suicide; but they would (or ought at least) lay aside some 
of their luxuries, for they would then know “ what wretches 
feel,” and would, unless their hearts were of adamant, ‘ cast 
their superflux to them.” 








J. M. Lacey. 





AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Tue Indians of America are tall and straight in their limbs, 
beyond the proportion of most nations; but their bodies, though 
strong, are not fitted to endure so much labour as the Euro- 
peans.—They are, generally, of a brown complexion; the few 
that are white, stain themselves of a copper or red colour, 
and some with streaks of blue. They are very dexterous with 
their bows and arrows, and fond of adorning themselves with 
strings of beads and shells about their necks, and rings and 
plates in their ears and noses; they pull their beards up by 
the roots. They go naked in the summer, but in the winter 
cover themselves with the skins of beasts taken in hunting, 
which is their chief employment. They sometimes scalp their 
prisoners, but at other times will adopt them into their fa- 
milies, and treat them with great tenderness, unless they should 
discover a wish to desert from them, in which case a most cruel 
death inevitably awaits the unhappy victim. They are gross 


idolaters, and worship the sun, moon, and stars. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS. 
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WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esa. 


Few individuals now living have displayed more decisive 
traits of eccentricity than the founder of Fonthill-abbey. 
In the erection of that fantastic edifice, and in forming the 
singular collection of decorative furniture which it exhibits, 


the peculiar turn of mind of the owner may clearly be traced. 


Those who may be disposed to blame the appropriation of 
wealth to the purpose of ostentatious parade, rather than to 
the attainment of any object of mere utility, will, however, 
cease to wonder at the conduct of Mr. Beckford, when they 
learn that, at a very early age, he became master of a princely 
revenue, and, yet more critically,’ the uncontrolled master of 
his own actions. : 

He was, as is generally known, the only child of the 
once famous city patriot, Alderman Beckford. His paternal 
ancestry, though respectable, was by no means splendid.* 
His great grandfather, Colonel Peter Beckford, assisted in 
the conquest of Jamaica during the government of Oliver 
Cromwell; and he subsequently obtained, partly by mar- 
riage, extensive estates in that island. Of these domains a 
considerable part, very much improved, descended to Alder- 
man Beckford, who dying while his son was a minor, the 
property became vastly increased in value, by the time when 
it fell into the possession of the subject of this memoir. 

The estate of Fonthill was purchased by Alderman Beck- 
ford of a gentleman of the name of Cottington, whose family 
had held it from the reign of James the first. The man- 
sion-house, situated on it, was destroyed by fire in 1755. 
But the proprietor, undismayed by his loss, (estimated at 
£30,000) gave orders for immediately rebuilding it, in a style 
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* Through his mother, Mr. Beckford claims kindred with the royal 
families of England and Scotland; as well as with those of a multi- 
tude of noble knights and barons, whose armorial bearings grace the 
halls and galleries ef Fonthill. 
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of superior magnificence. The structure thus raised was 
surpassed by few mansions in the country, yet it did not 
satisfy the romantic taste of Mr. Beckford, who, about twenty 
years ago, determined to erect for himself that edifice which 
was so long the subject of anxious curiosity, and has since 
served as the nine days’ wonder of the last and the pre- 
sent season.—Previous to the building of Fonthill-abbey, 
Mr. Beckford spent several years on the Continent. Among 
the multitude of stories circulated relative to the motives 
which induced the founder of that structure to choose 
at form so unusual for his country-seat, it has been as- 
serted that, several years ago, during a voyage to Lisbon, 
Mr. Beckford was in imminent danger of suffering ship- 
wreck; to avert which misfortune, he solemnly vowed, that he 
would make a handsome offering to the tutelar saint of the 
first church he might enter after setting his foot on terra 
firma, and that he would moreover build a monastery, and 
dedicate it to that saint, in his native country. This tale 
necessarily includes the supposition that Mr. Beckford is a 
Roman Catholic. Itis added, that while in Portugal, he be- 
came a lay member of the monastic order of St. Anthony ; 
that he always wears a cross of the order suspended by a 
riband round his neck; carries about with him a silver image 
of the saint; and likewise has in his closet a picture of St, 
Anthony, to which he regularly pays his devotions, We 
may venture to look on this intelligence as apocryphal; and 
to assert, that Mr. Beckford’s eccentricity never led him quite 
so far into the mazes of superstition as this relation would 
imply. The whole story, perhaps, originated in the simple 
fact, that the splendid chapel at Fonthill contained an altar, 
on which, at one time, was placed an alabaster statue of 
St. Anthony, another image of whom was placed over the 
grand western portal of the abbey. 

Nothing perhaps ever marked the peculiar traits of Mr. 
Beckford’s character more strongly than the manner in which 
the erection of Fonthill-abbey was conducted. Four hun- 
dred and sixty men were, at one time, employed on the build- 
ing and plantations; and the royal works at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, were for a while suspended, that the la- 
bourers might be transferred to Fonthill. These men re- 
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lieved each other by regular watches; and during the long 
dark nights of winter the astonished spectators might see 
the tower rising over their heads, the trowel and torch be- 
ing associated for that purpose. The people employed were 
paid for extra labour, and instances occurred of individuals 
who received payment for sixteen day’s work in a week, 
Sundays being charged for as double days. The haste with 
which the building was carried on, ultimately delayed its 
progress; for the central tower was twice taken down, from 
some defect in the construction, before it was raised to its 
present extraordinary height of two hundred and seventy-six 
fect. Mr. Beckford amused himself strangely enough during 
the progress of his undertaking, by surveying the midnight la- 
bour of the workmen as they wrought by torch-light. He would 
from some of the terraces of his domain, in the coldest nights 
of December, watch for hours the busy levy of the masons, 
the high and giddy dancing of the lights, and the stranye 
effects of shadow produced on the woods and architecture 
below. We may well suppose, that to see the pile thus shoot 
up towards the sky with an almost magical celerity, like the 
marvellous tower he so well described in his exquisite tale 
“Caliph Vathek,” must have been an exhibition peculiarly 
gratifying to such a man as Mr. Beckford. 

Notwithstanding the number of years which has elapsed 
since the building of Fonthill-abbey was begun, and the 
princely treasures which have been lavished on it, the struc- 
ture is by no means completed; and it is probable from ex- 
isting circumstances, that, if the pile should be allowed to 
stand, it will never be perfected and fitted up according to 
the original designe The great object of Mr. Beckford seems 
to have been to prepare a residence singular in its form and 
mode of arrangement, and costly and magnificent in its de- 
corations. This purpose he attained: and the visitor at Font- 
hill, wherever he tarned his eyes, could not fail to meet with 
spectaclcs which would dazzle and astonish, if they did not 
delight. That the near attainment of the grand object of his 
exertions did not satisfy Mr. Beckford’s wishes, is a circum- 
stance in unison with every principle by which the human mind 
is actuated. It is in the pursuit, and not in the possession, 
of what we desire, that we find gratification; and it requires 
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not the wisdom of Solomon to discover a reason why the 
founder of Fonthill might have grown tired of the scheme 
which had occupied so many years of his life, and been will- 
ing to relinquish it for something new, even if he had been 
actuated by no external circumstance. But, probably, the 
losses he had sustained, in consequence of the general de- 
preciation of West-Indian property, which has taken place 
of late years, was the most urgent motive to induce Mr. 
Beckford to part with his splendid and extraordinary man- 
sion. We are told that he resolved, some time since, to 
build a cottage in a retired part of his domain, and let the 
abbey go toruin. ‘“ Ican live here,” said he to his woods- 
man, ‘‘in peace and solitude for £4000 a year; why then 
should I tenant that structare with a retinue which costs 
me nearly £30,000?” Subsequently he determined to sell the 
whole estate. ‘ 1t has cost me,” said he, gazing at the build- 
ing, “with what it contains, nearly a million, Yet I must 
leave it, and I can do so at once. Public wonder will be 
excited; but for that I am prepared. Beckford, they will 
say, has squandered his large fortune. I am imdifferent to 
such remarks.”—He gave directions for making arrangements 
for the exhibition of the abbey with the greatest coolness; 
and afterwards closed with the offer for the purchase, on the 
part of Mr. Farquhar, almost at once. The stipulated sum 
was £300,000, out of which about £12,000 were subsequently 
deducted, for books and a few pictures selected by Mr, Beck- 
ford. For this the purchaser received possession of the ab- 
bey, with its treasures, the beautiful grounds surrounding it, 
and about 3000 acres beside; together with Mr. Beckford’s 
interest in the neighbouring borough of Hindon. 

But whatever may have been the losses sustained by that 
gentleman, or however his income may have been reduced, 
his property must ,be still very considerable, for he is at 
present engaged in new erections in the vicinity of Bath. 
This undertaking, though not of the same magnitude with 
his former schemes, yet partakes of the same extraordinary 
character. He has purchased a tract of land on the top of 
Lansdown Hill, an extensive eminence, which overlooks the 
city of Bath; and on this elevated spot his workmen have 
been busily employed in erecting a Saxon tower, the sum- 
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mit of which, it is said, will command a view of Fonthill- 
abbey, about thirty-five miles off. This edifice would now 
be visible from the highest part of Lansdown, but for an in- 
tervening eminence near Warminster. Mr. Beckford, who 
delights in surmounting difficulties, as he could not conve- 
niently level the obstacle to a prospect of his former resi- 
dence, determined to overlook it, 

There is something so very singular in the architectural 
schemes in which Mr. Beckford has been engaged, that if 
he had rendered himself remarkable on no other account, 
he would yet deserve a niche in our Gallery of Eccentrics; 
but it must not be forgotten that he has higher claims to 
our notice. He has distinguished himself in the fields of 
liicrature, and his works uniformly bear the marks of ge- 
nius. Few readers can be unacquainted with the beauties 
of Mr. Beckford’s principal production, ‘‘ Caliph Vathek;” 
but there are other publications attributed to him, which, though 
less known, are hardly less distinguished, for the traits of talent 
which they display, and the peculiar satirical turn of mind 
which uniformly seems to actuate the author. The first work 
which Mr. Beckford appears to have committed to the press 
was aseries of tales, forming a small volume with the odd title 
of “ Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters.” This 
was published in 1780; and a copy is now rarely to be 
met with. In 1797, appeared “ Modern Novel Writing; or 
the Enthusiast, by Lady Harriet Marlow:” which was fol- 
lowed by “ Azemia.” Both these latter publications were in- 
tended as satires on the sentimental style of novel writing; a 
species of composition once very popular, but now deservedly 
fallen into contempt. To hold up to ridicule the flimsy 
narratives of those affected scribblers whose volumes loaded 
the shelves of our circulating libraries, was a task which, 
however useful, was hardly worthy of the talents of Mr. 
Beckford. Literary acquirements and natural abilities, such 
as he possesses, do not often occur in the same individual ; 
and though we ought not to complain, we may surely re- 
gret that his learned labour has not been exercised on sub- 
jects of greater importance. 
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LETTERS 


PROGRESS OF LUXURY AMONG THE LADIES OF ANCIENT ROME, 
with Descriptions of their Costume. 





LETTER III, 

THE mania for golden locks was not confined to the la- 
dies, we find that the men also were infected with it; they 
made use of a gold powder which was mixed with the co- 
lour they used to paint their hair. According to Herodian, 
the bair of the Emperor Commodus had become by this 
means so golden and so brilliant, that when exposed to the 
rays of the sun, one might have supposed it was on fire. 
It does not appear that the ladies used this powder. They 
fastened their bair with rings, or small gold chains; or adorned 
it with white or purple riband enriched with jewels; or with 
bodkins of pearls. Such were the ornaments which Sappho 
speaks of having laid aside in the absence of Phaon. 
‘‘T have not,” says that tender unfortunate, addressing her 
beloved, ‘‘ I have not had the courage to dress myself since 
your departure; ‘I no longer place my golden ornaments in 
my hair. Why should I take the trouble of adorning my- 
self? Whom do I wish to please? This careless attire best 
becomes my misfortune, since the only man whose presence 
encourages my cares and excites my vanity, is far from me.” 

The Roman ladies had a kind of veil or quoif, under 
which the hair was gathered. The veil had at first been 
sacred to the purposes of religion, but the progress of lux- 
ury changed its destination, and converted to the purposes 
of vanity an ornament, which, according to Festus, had at first 
been used only in religious ceremonies or sacrifices. 

The mitre, was a head-dress used only by the ladies; it 
was to them what the hat is to the men, more sloped than 
the mitre which we know, it had, like it, two ends, which the 
ladies brought back upon their cheeks. This kind of head- 
dress fell by degrees into disuse; perhaps it had an air too 
negligent, this oaused it to be abandoned by women of re- 
putation, and for a long time it was worn only by courte- 
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zans. Juvenal gives us to understand this when he reproaches 
the Romans with having adopted the language and the fashions 
of the Greeks, which these latter had themselves borrowed 
from the Assyrians. 

Who can help admiring the strange reverses which the 
whims of fashion produce, when we look at the employment 
of the mitre which has for so many ages adorned the heads 
of religion; and remember, that in times still more remote 
it was worn only by women of the most infamous description. 
Modesty had also an ornament peculiar to itself, this was 
a broad riband with which the females tressed their hair, 
and afterwards formed it into knots; this riband is called 
by Ovid, the riband of chastity. 

There were likewise coiffures peculiar to certain families; 
“the Senate,” says Valerius Maximivs, ‘in order to do ho- 
nour to the heroic action of the mother and wife of Corio- 
lanus, an action which has gained for the sex the glory of 
having an equal share with that hero in the salvation of the 
empire, invented a particular kind of riband, which they 
joined to other ornaments ;” but it is likely, that this, like the 
riband of modesty, was soon confounded among the multiplx 
city of decorations adopted by the ladies of Rome. 

The celebrated Poppea, who possessed all the advantages 
of her sex, except chastity, never shewed herself in public 
without a veil which covered one side of her face. It is re- 
markable that this Empress, the most skilful coquet of her 
day, very seldom made her appearance in public. She knew, 
what the beauties of our times cannot be made to understand, 
that the finest face loses its attraction when seen too free 
quently.» The Romans were indebted to this Empress for 
the invention of some cosmetics, which were supposed to pos- 
sess all those beautifying properties with which the vender 
of our modern lotions and creams invest theirs. The use of 
cosmetics, was, in fact, carried to as great an excess as the 
use of perfumes; and even the most celebrated authors did 
not disdain to inform their fair countrywomen how to mend 
their complexions; thus we find in Ovid, several receipts for 
the composition of cosmetics. I shall translate one of them 
to give you an idea of the method taken by the belles of 
those days to preserve or repair their charms: “ Take (says he) 
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two pounds of Lybian barley, clear it from the straw and the 
hulls, add the same quantity of fine rye; mix with these ten 
ecgs, let it then be dried and pounded in a mortar; throw 
upon it two ounces of the powder of strong hartshorn, tak- 
ing care that the horns have been shed in the spring. Pound 
and sift the whole well, and then add to it twelve ounces 
ef Narcissus, which has beea separately pounded, two ounces 
of gum, and some flour of Tuscan wheat. This is a composi- 
tion of sovereign efiicacy for smoothing and cleansing the 
skin.” 

That there is no deleterious ingredient in this famous com- 
position, is very clear; but that it really possessed the virtues 
which Ovid ascribes to it, is, I think, very doubtful; and I 
own, I cannot help fancying, that the poet was laughing at his 
countrywomen, or perbaps, knowing their fondness for cos- 
metics, he good-naturedly resoived to find them one, which, 
if it did no good, should at least do no harm. 

Piiny tells us of a wild vine, the leaves of which are thick 
and white, the wood knotty, and the rind generally broken; 
it produces red grains, which serve to make a scarlet tinc- 
ture: these grains, pounded with the leaves of the vine, yield 
au liquor which perfectly clears the skin. 

Incense formed a part of the composition of most cosme- 
tics; it was supposed that it took out spots and dissipated 
swellings. One of the poets, in speaking on this subject, says, 
* Though incense be agreeable to the gods, for reason that it 
softens their anger, yet we must not consume it entirely on 
their altars; the ladies also must be allowed to retain some 
for the service of their toilets.” 

Paint was not less in requisition than cosmetics: we are 
not, indeed, distinctly informed of the precise materials ot 
which the rouge and pearl-powder of ancient Rome, were 
composed, but we can clearly collect that white and red were 
very generally used, as well as a blue dye for painting the 
veius, aud a black one for giving a colour to the eyebrows. 

it will be easily imagined that the satirists of the day did 
not Ict slip this fair opportunity for exercising their caustic 
humour, which this mania for cosmetics afforded. Accord- 
ingly we find Martial declaring, that one lady dreads the rain, 
jest it should wash off the white, and another the sun, lest 
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it should melt the red paint which she wore. It is proba- 
ble that there were different kinds of both these sorts of 
paint, but the composition of one only has come down to us; 
it was made of poppies, pounded, and infused into cold wa- 
ter, with which the cheeks were washed. 

Paint, though so much used, was put on only to pay visits 
or to receive company; the Roman ladies, when at home anil 
alone, were, if I may so express it, great economists of their 
faces, for the visage Was generally covered from the fore- 
head to the chin with some sort of paste to improve the 
complexion. Bread soaked in asses’ milk, was much in 
use for this purpose. Poppea invented a kind of unctuous 
cosmetic, composed, among other ingredients, of boiled rye, 
which lasted for some time, and did not fall off till it had 
been washed with asses’ milk, which detached it from the face, 
leaving the skin delicately fair. The Empress, who brought 
this cosmetic into fashion, gave it her name. One cannot 
help pitying the husbands of these days, who seldom saw 
their wives without this kind of mess, which formed, if one 
may say so, the domestic face. We complain, in the pre- 
sent day, of the unpleasantness of saluting a lady who wears 
rouge; but I am inclined to think, that a modern beau would 
rather kiss even a rouged cheek, than one covered with a 
poultice of bread and milk, or, what must be still more of- 
fensive, with a paste composed of ingredients of different 
smells and of a greasy nature. 

Asses’ milk seems to have been in great request for these 
kinds of compositions, Juvenal reproaches his countrywomen 








with the frequent and extravagant use they made of it. “If 


one of you, (said he,) were exiled to the North-pole, het 
first care would be to take with her a troop of asses, if she 
were rich enough to buy them.” It appears from this pas- 
sage that the milk of that animal was dear in proportion to 
its supposed virtue: luckily, in these days, its virtues are bet- 
ter understood; and, instead of being wasted in a vain at- 


tempt to improve the complexion, it yields the greatest relief 


to the debilitated frame. Adieu ma belle Amie, 
Always your’s, 
BELMONT’. 
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ANECDOTE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


In a former;number of the Ladies’ Museum, (Vol. xiv.’p. 136.) 
is a copy of a curious letter, written by Lady Compton to her 
husband about the year 1617. This lady was the daughter 
of Sir John Spencer, Lord Mayor of London, in 1594, and 
from his great wealth usually called rich Spencer. His coun- 
try residence was Canonbury-house at Islington, from which 
place the above lady, his only child, and heir to his immense 
wealth, was carried off in a baker’s-basket, by the contrivance 
of the young nobleman, who afterwards was united to her 
in marriage. In Mr. Nelson’s History and Antiquities of Is- 
lington, which mentions this circumstance, is tle following 
pleasing anecdote respecting this match, from which it would 
appear that the rich knight was so much incensed at his 
daughter’s elopement with a poor nobleman, that he totally 
discarded her until a reconciliation took place, through the kind 
interference of Queen Elizabeth, to effect which, the following 
stratagem is said to have been resorted to. When the young 
lady was near her accouchement, the Queen requested of Sir 
John Spencer that he would with her stand sponsor to the 
first offspring of a young couple, happy in their love, but 
discarded by their father. The knight readily complied, and 
her Majesty dictated his own surname for the Christian name 
of the child. The ceremony being performed, Sir John as- 
sured the Queen, that, having discarded his own daughter, 
he would adopt this boy as his son. An explanation now 
taking place, the knight, to his great surprise, discovered that 
he had adopted his own grandson, who ultimately succeeded 
his father in his honours, and his grandfather in his wealth. 

This nobleman, (Spencer,) the second Earl of Northampton, 
particularly distinguished himself in the reign of Charles I. 
Having relinquished a life of ease, at an advanced age he 
raised a regiment of foot, and a troop of horse, at his own 
expence; and, fighting in the cause of royalty, was slain at 
the battle of Hopton-heath, March 19th, 1642.—At Castle 
Ashby, the seat of the Comptons in Northamptonshire, is a 
fine Portrait of this nobleman in armour. There is also pre- 
served atthe same place, a picture, representing the elopement 
of Lady Compton from her father’s house in the baker’s basket. 
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LUCY BARNES. 


_-- ee 





ij What though no rule of courtly grace, 
To measured mood had trained her pace; 
A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew. 
Lapy or tHe Lake 


‘“‘ Lucy,” said her mother; and a beautiful girl about six- 
teen, obeyed the summons; “ you must take this little bas- 
ket of new-laid eggs, to poor Margaret Dawson; she is ill, 
and her hens are all sitting now.—It is a cold afternoon, 
but my Lucy does not heed that, when it is to do a good 
action.” As she spoke the fond mother smiled with compla- 
cency upon her lovely child. 

Lucy Barnes was not slow in obeying her mother’s com- 
mands.—She ‘drew her little straw-bonnet over her face, and 
wrapping her small grey cloak around her, prepared to sct 
out. The anxious mother followed her to the door; she looked 
out upon the bleak moor; and beyond it on upon the moun- 
tain’s brow, over which her child would have to pass to reach 
the dingle, where the old woman lived. 

“ Lucy dear,” said she, ‘‘ do not tarry with old Margaret, 
for we shall have a storm to-night; I see the clouds co- 
vering the top of Skiddaw, and Saddleback looks bleak and 
lowering.” She kissed the cheek of the blooming girl as she 
spoke, and stood watching her as she tripped lightly across 
the moor. 

Mary Barnes. had known better days, yet was slie con- 
1 tented; only two years back her husband was living, and she 
‘ mistress of a large farm; then she had servants to wait up- 
: on her, for James Barnes was one of the richest farmers in 
; Cumberland. But be was dead, and his widow and his child 

were now poor. Yet were they happy; for Lucy was the 
merriest, prettiest, and most dutiful child in Cumberland— | 4 
and not a little proud was her mother of her. They worked — et 
hard; but they were strong and healthy. They had always 44 

‘ 











sufficient, and even a little to spare for a sick neighbour, 
when it was needed. 
It was a dull afternoon, towards the latter end of Sep- 
tember, when Lucy Barnes tripped thus hastily over the moor, 
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and entered a little mountain-pass that led to the small cot- 
tage of Margaret Dawson, known by the name of the Dingle. 
She had not gone far before large drops of rain began to 
fall; she hastened on.—Soon the rain poured in torrents, ac- 
companied with strong gusts of wind, and Lucy was fain to 
take shelter in a little cavern by the mountain side, well 
known to her as the haunt or her childhood. Not long had 
she been there when she heard footsteps descending the 
mountain, and in a few moments a tall, graceful youth stood 
before her. He was clad in a green shooting-dress, with a 
belt to which was suspended a powder-horn; and a fowling- 
picce slung over his shoulder. Two dogs accompanied him; 
he seemed to have come for the same purpose as Lucy. 
The rain poured heavily, the vivid lightning flashed, aw- 
fully illumining the dark cave, and gilding the gloomy hea- 
vens with its bright gleams; while the distant thunder roared 
fearfully amidst the lofty mountains, The maiden rose from 
the stone on which she had been seated, and removing her 
little basket to the other side, seemed by that action to in- 
vite the tall youth to share the rude shelter she enjoyed. He 
raised his cap from his dark brows, as if to thank her, and 
entering the cavern stood by the side of the fair blooming 
girl. But she spake not, neither did he; yet once she raised 
her eyes, they met the fixed and ardent gaze of the dark 
eyed youth, and they fell beneath their long lashes; but he 
saw the dimpled chin, and the lovely features of the maiden, 
and they were dyed a deep crimson hue. He spoke at length, 
and there was music in the deep tones of his mild, clear 
voice, ‘‘ Have you far to go to your home, fair maiden?” 

‘* Not very far; but I must over yon mountain-pass as 
far as you can see, to the Dingle, ere I return,”’ said the 
maiden. 

“It will be dark before you return back, and will you 
not fear these lonely paths?” asked the stranger. 

“* What should harm me,” returned Lucy Barnes, “‘ I know 
not that I have injured any one; why, therefore, should I 
fear?" 

The young man smiled, but he answered not. The rain 
had now ceased, the thunder was only heard at intervals, the 
vivid flashes were no longer seen, and the thick heavy clouds 
were rolling fast away. 
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“See,” cried Lucy, “‘ the storm is over.” 

“Yes,” replied the youth, “‘ and we must now part.” He 
sighed as he spoke. Lucy looked at him; she knew not why 
he sighed, yet she felt something of regret in her heart, as she 
caught the last glimpse of his tall form disappearing amongst 
the mountains. 

But Lucy Barnes was gay and light-hearted, and ere two 
days were passed, she scarce thought of the handsome stran- 
ger. Not so the youth, for he had marked how very fair and 
beautiful the young country girl was; and her image had 
never left his mind; it was, therefore, with a countenance 
beaming with animation, and a heart beating with pleasure, 
that the youth (on the third day after their meeting in the 
cavern,) when he saw the fair creature, who had engrossed 
so great a portion of his thoughts, coming across the moor, and 
hastened to meet her. Lucy had observed the tall dark youth, 
and once she thought to avoid him’; but wherefore should 
she do so? She walked straight on; they mct. The stranger 
smiled, and turned to walk in the same direction as Lucy. 

‘“‘ Maiden,” said he at length, ‘“‘ I have thought of thee 
ever since we met in yon dark cavern.” 

But Lucy Barnes spoke not, she trembled, and her bright 
colour went and came. , 

“Oh! answer me,” he said, “‘ and tell me if thou think’st 
thou could’st ever love me?” 

The word was strange to Lucy’s ear; she had never loved, 
and scarce did she know the import of the term. 

‘‘ My mother,” she replied at length, ‘* has told me, I ought 
only to love those who are good and virtuous.”—* And do 
you think me otherwise?” asked the stranger, while a bright 
glow coloured his cheek. “O no! I do not think so,” 
returned Lucy, “ but —” 

“You scarce know me? true, maiden, but you shall know 
me better soon, and then, perhaps, you will love me;”’ said 
the youth. 

“‘ Think not of me,” replied Lucy, blushing, “ for I am poor 
and lowly, and you are far, far above me.” 

“No, maiden; is not virtue better than rank? is not good- 
ness superior to wealth? and is not beauty, united to these 
qualities, worthy of the proudest man’s affections?” said the 
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youth’; and, as he spoke, he attempted to take the hand of 
Lucy : but the maid withdrew it gently, and smiling archly she 
asked, ‘‘ and how know you that I possess these qualities?” 
“That brow speaks of virtue, that smile tells of goodness, 
and both united show transccndant beauty,” returned the youth 


ardently. 
‘‘T may not listen to you,” said Lucy: and she moved 


slowly on. 

‘‘ You will not forget me, then?” said the stranger.— 

“Forget you? O no!” returned Lucy, and she hastened to 
leave him: but the youth detained her, and so respectful was 
the manner, so persuasive the mild voice of the dark-eyed 
stranger, that, ere they parted, Lucy:Barnes had promised 
him her love. If it create surprise, that Lucy, brought up 
as she had been under the watchful care of an affectionate 
mother, should thus yield her heart to an almost entire stranger, 
let it be remembered, that Lucy was only sixteen, and that 
the person who addressed her possessed all those requisites 
of youth, manly beauty, and insinuating manners, which 
would have rendered him formidable to an older head and 
a colder beart than Lucy Barnes possessed. 

Upon a rising ground, and about a quarter of a’mile dis- 
tant from the pretty white cottage of Mrs. Barnes, stood the 
ancient mansion of the Calverts. Mrs. Calvert was a widow, 
with a son and two daughters. The son, who inherited the 
title of his uncle, Lord Mount Calvert, was in the army, and 
seldom came to the Hall; but the lady and her two beauti- 
ful daughters were beloved by all the neighbourhood. They 
had been very kind to the widow} Barnes and her daughter; 
and after her husband’s death, Mrs. Calvert had offered to 
take charge of Lucy; but her mother could. not bear even 
the thought of separation: she, however, frequently went to the 
Hall, for Alice Bell, the play-fellow of her childhood, and the 
dear companion of her youth, was waiting.woman to the 
young ladies. Seldom did Lucy go without being sent for 
by the ladies of the} Hall, and seldom did she leave it with- 
out some little present for herself or her mother. 

It was on the day after her last meeting with the young 
stranger that Lucy went to see ber friend, and, as was usual, 
she was sent for into Mrs. Calvert’s sitting-room. .Ere they 
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parted Alice whispered, “ that she would sec her young Lord, 
as he was come down to the Hall for a few days; and she 
believed he was with his mother.” 

Lucy opened the door of Mrs. Calvert’s sitting-room, and 
went into the elegantly furnished apartment; but she noticed 
not the alabaster vases, the silken curtains, and the gilded 
sofas, she saw but the young Lord Mount Calvert, who sat by 
one of his beautiful sisters; and a glance of her eye quickly 
told her that the young Lord, and the dark-eyed youth, were 
one and the same: she trembled, she felt like some guilty 
being, as she stood before his mother and his sisters; and had 
the earth opened under her feet, to have hid her from the 
piercing eye of the good but severe lady of the Hall, she 
had felt thankful. She heard the sweet voice of Clara Cal- 
vert; she knew the words she uttered were kind, for the ac- 
cents were mild and gentle, but the sense was lost upon her, 
for she saw the Lord Mount Calvert had fixed his dark eyes 
upon her; a dimness came over her sight; she thought she 
should have fallen, but it cleared away, and when she looked 
again, the young Lord had removed his penetrating glance, 
which was now bent to the ground. She took leave of the la- 
dies, and walked slowly back to her mother’s cottage, but when 
she reached the little church-yard gate (which she had to pass 
through,) she heard a quick footstep after her. She had 
scarcely wiped away a tear that was trickling down her 
cheek, when in a moment the young Lord stood beside her. 
‘“ Lucy Barnes,” said he: but Lucy turned aside her head 
and was silent. ‘‘ Oh, Lucy!” said the youth, ‘ will you love 
me the less because you know I am a Lord?” He took her 
hand and made her sit down with him upon a _ tomb-stone, 
Lucy shuddered, and would have risen when she saw upon 
whose grave she sat, but her lover fast held her hand in his. 

‘‘ My Lord,” said the maid at last, ‘“ do not detain me— 
I may not hear you—recollect your mother—think you she 
would ever forgive you, if you take a lowly wife like me.” 

‘Speak not thus, for I will love thee, my sweet Lucy !— 
and what, if an idle ceremony do not unite us? thou shalt 
ever be mine; and I will love thee better then ever husband 
loved his wife.” Lucy Barnes, disengaging her hand from 
the ardent grasp of the impassioned youth, rose up—her face 
became red, then deadly pale. She spoke not, but she pointed 
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to the letters on the grave-stone. The youth cast down his 
eyes and read—“ Sacred to the memory of James Barnes.” 
He blushed, and throwing his arms around her, he drew her 
back to her seat. “ Pardon, dear Lucy, I meant not to 
offend; thou shalt be my blessed wife. Never, never, will 
{ have any other. Aye, and thou shalt be the mistress over 
yon fair domain,”—he pointed, as he spoke, to the tall turrets 
of the old hall, that was still visible, towering amidst the 
lofty oaks and sycamores, by which it was surrounded. Lucy 
raised her eyes, but she turned pale, as she marked the 
thick heavy black cloud that hovered over the ancient man- 
sion: it seemed not to portend happiness, but rather to prog- 
nosticate the dark and gloomy fate that awaited her con- 
nection with the young Lord. She endeavoured to banish 
the sad forebodings of her heart; andthe youth, drawing a small 
gold ring from his finger, placed it upon that of Lucy, say- 
ing, as he did so, “ Lucy, wilt thou be mine?” 

“I will be thy wife! if so it please heaven,” returned the 
maid. She raised her eyes again as she spake, the dark clond 
had now passed away, and the turrets were now gilded 
with the last rays of the setting sun. Lucy looked smilingly 
upon her lover. The enamoured youth caught her in his 
arms, and imprinted an impassioned kiss on her blushing 
check. Never, tit that day, had Lucy Barnes received a 
kiss from mortal man, save her dear father, and it thrilled 
through every vein. But she rose up, for she knew her mo- 
ther waited for her, and not even the thoughts of young Lord 
Mount Calvert could make Lucy Barnes an undutiful child. 
Yet she looked back once, or twice, as she walked hastily 
away: the young lord stood watching her; and her heart 
beat quick as she thought that, perhaps, some day, she might 
be the wife of that tall handsome youth. 

But Lucy Barnes was not happy; she had promised to 
conceal their meetings from her mother, and her heart mis- 
gave her that she was doing wrong, or wherefore must there 
be concealment. ‘True, be had told her it was only for a 
time, but while that time lasted she must deceive her mo- 
ther! she must assume an indifference she felt not; she must 
affect a gaicty that was irksome to her. Involuntary tears 
stole down her cheeks as she sat at her work the following 
morning—her eye followed every motion of that dear and 
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deceived parent. A thousand times was she tempted to throw 
herself at her feet, and braving every thing, to declare the 
secret that oppressed her, Onceshe rose with the intention, 
but as she did so, she thought she heard her name repeated 
in accents but too familiar to her ear. She believed it was 
but fancy, yet her courage was flown, and she re-seated 
herself. Again she heard the sound; she could not be mis- 
taken: it was Mount Calvert: the voice came from under the 
window where she sat.—She hesitated whether to obey the 
summons, but love combated duty; she rose, and glancing 
her eye towards her mother (who sat at some distance) to 
see if she was observed (though a tear gushed from her eye 
as she did so) she hastily left the cottage. 

Under the window where she had sat, and shaded bv the 
umbrageous foliage of the jessamine-tree that grew against 
the cottage, stood the young Lord; his features were pale, 
and his manner agitated. He took her hand in silence, and 
led her to a little distance. The heart of Lucy died within 
ler, “ You come,” sighed she, ‘ to say that we must part!”’ 

“ Alas! ’tis even so,” returned Mount Calvert. 

‘It is well, my Lord,” replied Lucy, coloring, and endea- 
vouring to speak with firmness; ‘‘ that you have so far ho- 
uoured me, I thank you: that you now repent, I am not 
surprised: that you did not sooner do so, I can only regret.” 
‘* Lucy!” exclaimed the youth, ‘‘is it possible you can be- 
lieve that I voluntarily leave you?—Can you suppose I repent 
a choice I should be proud to own to all the world? no, 
Lucy,” added he, pressing her hand in his; “ honour, and 
honour alone, calls me from thee.—My regiment is ordered 
abroad. This day I leave Cumberland; heaven knows, bow 
unwillingly! but duty calls, and honour bids me obey. I yo, 
my Lucy, to engage with all the perils of war. If I fall, 
you must endeavour to forget me;—if I live, 1 retarn to 
claim the treasure that awaits me.” 

“Tf you fali,” returned Lucy, raising her dark blue eyes 
now glistening with tears, ‘‘I will never forget you—if you 
live, I will endeavour to think of you no more.” 

“Lucy! Lucy! why do you speak thus? this is not kind:” 
said the young Lord, reproachfully. 

“The time will come, when you will think it so;” returned 
Licy scornfully. 
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‘‘ Lucy, why will you doubt me?—hear me then,” he ex- 
claimed, with vehemence, ‘‘ while.I swear ——” 


‘¢ Oh! do not swear,” cried Lucy, catching his arm; “if 


you return, let it be without compulsion—if you do not —” 
her voice faultered, and she turned away her head to conceal 
the fast falling tears. 

“‘ My sweet Lucy,” exclaimed Mount Calvert, “‘ we shall meet 
again—be assured of that; I must now go; but promise, ere 
{ do so, that you will not forget me.” 

‘‘T will never forget you,” returned the sobbing girl. 

“Then God for ever bless thee!” exclaimed Mount Calvert, 
clasping her in his arms; then breaking from her, he sprung 
over the garden-hedge that separated them from the road, 
and took the way to the Hall. Lucy Barnes remained where 
he had left her; she watched his tall form as it appeared and 
disappeared at intervals, in the uneven path he was then 
pursuing. As he reached the last rising ground he turned, 
and waving his hand, he lingered fur a moment—the next he 
disappeared. Lucy sank upon her knees; she raised her 
hands in meek supplication to the Giver of all good, who 


had thus thought fit to chasten her. She implored Him to ~ 


give her strength to support her present trial, and to direct 
her future conduct; she besought Him to preserve the life 
of Mount Calvert, even though she was no more to behold him. 
She rose, if not happy, at least resigned; and went forward 
cheerfully to meet her mother. That kind parent looked anx- 
iously at her child, for the traces of her tears were still on 
her pale cheeks: but Lucy Barnes had never yet deceived 
her mother, and when she saw her smile she believed she 
was happy. Lucy, however, was far from being so; she had 
read of battles, and though she knew not half the horrors 
of such scenes, yet she shuddered ‘at the dangers to which 
the young lord might be exposed; she sickened when she 
thought that the beautifal countenance on which she had so 
lately gazed, might soon be disfigured by horrid scars; or, that 
the voice she had so loved to hear, might be heard no more. 
One thought alone consoled her—she knew she was beloved; 
and though, sometimes, the idea that the young Lord might for- 
get her, made her shed. bitter tears, the sight of the little 
gold ring he had given her would make them cease to flow, 


fur then she remembered she had once been dearly loved. 
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Two years rolled on, and thongh many were the tears Lucy 
Barnes had shed, yet was she not unhappy; for she hoped— 
and who was ever wretched while hope remained? But what 
joy was in her heart when she heard that peace was proclaimed ! 
Peace! happy event, that restores the husband to his wife. 
the father to his family, and the fond lover to his expectant 
mistress! But not so was it with Lucy Barnes; she knew 
there was peace; she knew he was safe, and that he was 
returned to England: but she saw him not, and her cheek 
became pale, and her heart died within her, for she thought 
she was forsaken. 

In melancholy musing sat Lucy Barnes one evening, when 
she saw Alice Bell coming down the road from the Hall.— 
She rose up, and went out to meet her. Alice kissed the 
cheek of her friend as they met. ‘I cannot stay a moment,’’ 
said she; ‘I come with a message from my lady, to bid you 
and your mother come up to the Hall to-morrow.—We are to 
have grand doings, to celebrate the wedding of ———.” 

“ Of whom?” gasped Lucy, turning pale as death. 

“Of our young Lord, who is now in London, and weds 
to-morrow a rich and beautiful heiress.” 

But Lucy heard no more; she fell down at the fect of Alice 
Bell, without sense or motion. Many days did Lucy keep her 
bed; and when she rose up from it, the mother scarce could 
recognize her darling child—so pale and wan her face, so 
wasted was her form. On that day she heard, the young Lord 
and his blooming bride were expected at the Hall. She knew 
she had not long to live, for death was on her cheek, and in 
her heart; yet once more to behold that dark-eyed youth, 
and then to lie down and die, was now the only wish of Lucy 
Barnes; and in the evening, therefore, she stole softly from 
her little room, and walked slowly down the road she knew 
they must take to reach the Hall. 

It was towards the close of an October day that the car- 
riage of Lord and Lady Mount Calvert drove stowly along 
the steep and rugged road leading to the Hall. The beau- 
tifal bride leaned from the window, that she might catch the 
first glimpse of the tall turrets, where dwelt the mother and 
sisters of her beloved Lord: as she did so, she discovered a 
female figure stretched upon the cold bare earth. She bid 
her servants stop the carriage, and springing from it, she was, 
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in a moment, by the side of the poor insensible creature, 
who was cold and motionless, though her heart still beat. 
Lady Mount Calvert bid her servants lift the stranger into the 
carriage, and, stepping in herself, supported her head upon 
Ler own bosom. Where then was Lord Mount Calvert? he was 
by his lady’s side; he helped to lay Lucy Barnes in his wife’s 
arms, he chafed with his own hands the fair forehead on which 
he had once loved to gaze, but he knew not it was that 
poor desérted gitl, for “the mask of night’? was on her 
face; yet had it been day, scarce would the young Lord have 
recognized the pale thin face of his dying victim, the once 
fair blooming countenance of her he had so dearly loved. 

When Lucy Barnes awoke from the death-like stupor in- 
to which she had fallen, she found herself laid upon a bed, 
in a large and handsome apartment. A beautiful young crea- 
ture stood beside her. Long was it before Lucy recollected 
all that had passed, and when she did, she shuddered as she 
looked on the angelic face of the lady who stood by her; 
for she knew it could be no other than the wife of the young 
Lord. 

But not the watchful care of her mother, nor the kind at- 
tention of the ladies of the Hall, could restore Lucy Barnes 
to health. Young as she was, she was destined never more 
to rise from the bed, upon which she had been laid on that 
eventful day. . 

One evening, after her mother had retired to rest from the 
fatigues of many a watchful night, Alice Bell, her constant 
attendant, stole softly into an adjoining room, for she thought 
her friend slept, and she feared to disturb her. But Lucy 
sarnes slept not; she felt she had not long to live, and the 
image of him she bad loved so long and so ardently, rose 
up before her; she recalled his last look, his impassioned 
words, and his subsequent neglect. ‘ Ah!’ thought Lucy, 
‘could I but see thee once more, to tell thee that even that 
¥s forgiven, I should then be happy.’ She raised her eyes 
to heaven in meek supplication, and they rested on a tall 
dark form that stood at some distance from the bed: was 
it but the effect of her distempered imagination? it seemed, 
to her dim sight, of almost, gigantic size; but the features 
were familiar to her, and though the bloom of health had 
fled, and was succeeded by an ashy paleness,—though the 
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once smooth brow was disfigured by a deep scar, there still 
remained traces of the beauty that had charmed her senses 
and deceived her heart; and the dark flashing eye told her 
it was MountCalvert. “ Oh! Lucy, Lucy, canst thou pardon 
me?” exclaimed that mild and well-known voice. 

With a strength almost supernatural, the dying girl raised 
herself from her pillow—with a piercing shriek, she extended 
her arms, but nature could no more. She sunk upon thie 
supporting breast of Mount Calvert, who had flown to her as- 
sistance. Her lips moved, but no sounds proceeded from 
them; yet the mild expression of her dark blue eye, as it 
rested for a moment on his countenance, and the angelic 
smile that played on her pale lips, told him, he was forgiven. 
The eyes closed, the smile still remained, but it was fixed 
and death-like; one gentle sigh heaved her white bosom, 
and then all was still; her pure spirit had flown, and Mount 
Calvert clasped but the cold earthly remains of one, he had 
so fondly loved and so cruelly deceived. 


C/ZESAR’S GRANARY.—FRENCH CUSTOMS. 
(FROM MRS. CAREY’S JOURNAL ) 


We were walking towards the village of Royat, when a girl 
invited us to see the granary of Caesar. We were struck by 
the name, and followed her up a narrow path in the mountain 
to a considerable height. She halted at a hollow place, and 
scraping out some of the earth with her hand, showed us the 
burnt corn mixed with it. The grains were perfect in shape, 
and completely charred. Popular tradition says, that when 
Julius Cesar besieged the town of Gergovia, he kept his stores 
on this mountain, which was near; and when obliged to raise 
the siege, he ordered them to be burnt, to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the natives. Our guide told us, that 
the corn had been there ever since the days of Cesar, at 
least a thousand years!! We afterwards saw in Le Grand’s 
History of Auvergne, that this mountain was called Chati, 
from a castle which Gaifre, Duc d’Aquitaine and Auvergne, 
built upon it. Having given King Pepin some offence, the 
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King attacked him, and burnt the town, and ‘also this castle, 
so that, in all probability, the corn was, originally, not the 
property of Caesar, but of this Duke Guaifre. 

Le Grand gives a curious account of the manners of the 
natives of these mountains. He says, that in Cantal and 
Salens, wood for fuel being very scarce, the peasants in winter 
lie in bed most part of the day, to keep themselves warm. 
On the Mont Dor, they quit their houses in the winter, and 
live in the stables with their cattle, fer the same purpose. 
Their habitations are divided into three parts; the stable, 
(or cow-house,) the barn, and the house. As soon as the 
cold weather sets in, all the family retire to the stable, and 
are gencrally joined by other families; for if one person has 
a better stable than the rest, that is fixed upon for the ren- 
dezvous of several families. ‘The animals, horses, cows, 
oxen, and sheep, occupy the two ends of the room; the beds 
of the family are in the middle, as being the warmest part: 
they are a sort of boxes, placed at the feet of one another 
against the wall, and filled with straw or a sack of hay. 
A feather-bed is thought a great luxury; and when a girl of 
any fortune marrics, she always stipulates to have one, in- 
stead of a hay-mattress. The people must pass through the 
range of cattle, whenever they go out of the stable into the 
house, which they du twice a day, to eat their broth at cleven 
o’clock for dinner, and at five for supper. The men employ 
themselves only in tending the cattle: they oblige the women 
to perform the rest of the work, and hold them in great 
contempt in the bargain; and will not suffer them to talk or 
vive their opinion in their presence; and the women, to 
remunerate themselves, mect together for a little chat in the 
evening, when their lords and masters are gone to repose with 
the rest of the brutes, and indulge.in the luxury of a lighted 
candle, which they arc enabled to obtain by the sale of the 
hemp they spin at leisure hours. The historian observes, that 
the women are treated here with much less consideration than 
in any other part of France. He mentions likewise, that the 
amen are of a violent republican spirit. Possibly they may 
entertain the opinion, ascribed by Johnson to their brother- 
leveller, Milton, “ that women are born for submission, and 
men for rebellion.” 
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To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sir, 


Ir has long been a term of reproach to reflect on the thick- 
ness of a man’s skull, yet we equally offend by stigmatising 
any one for the thinness of that useful excrescence. Extremes 
are bad in all cases, and this may reconcile the seeming. in- 
congruity. Most people are fond of carpings and criticisms, 
but I, ‘‘who have more of my mother in me,” whilst others 
vent their spleen on the heads of the nation, will be content 
to confine myself to the four following heads, (not presuming 
to premise how large a portion of the nation they may form) 
viz. Blockheads—Paperskulls—Sapskulls—and Thickskulls. 

Some persons may imagine that my first and last are one 
and the same thing,—*‘ mark the distinction.” (Pangloss, hem,) 
a thickskull admits the existence of some cavity, (however 
small,) where brain may, (though perbaps it does not) re- 
side; but a blockhead* precludes the possibility of any in- 
terior at all. Now a block is an article formed of wood— 
a material in daily use. I feel the benefit of it in the very 
table at which I write, and the chair on which I sit; and it 
is not improbable, that the very obnoxious appellation, which 
is my present theme of discussion, may have arisen from the 
circumstance, that blockheads may be found at all tables, 
and that chairmen themselves are often little better. Indeed, 
the similes which arise perpetually between the art of block- 
making and the human head are numerous, and are certainly 
the result of analogy. How common are the expressions— 
‘What finely carved features has Mr. Such-a-one!—What a 
plain man is his namesake! How he screws his mouth aside!” 
&e. &e. Blocks and blockheads are both subject to the ope- 
ration of shaving. I have merely glanced at these things, to 
show the relative connection between the wood and that 





* Our lexicographers give the meaning of Blockhead, “ a siupid 
fellow; adolt.” Now dolt is derived from the Belgic Doll, which 
formerly was always made of wood; a proof (were any wanted) 
that a Blockhead means a wooden-skulled fellow, 
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species of head; perhaps, it might be carried on, of the man 
and the tree throughout; from the sapling and the babe to 


the aged tree and the aged man.—A fine trunk is applicable ° 


to either: the one we in some cases value for its bark, the 
other we often have occasion to despise for a puppy; both 
are often much alike in this instance too—that of being weakest 
at the top; both have their boughs (bows), and both have, alas! 
been frequently destroyed by the aze. 

When I hear a parent exclaim, “I can beat nothing into 
that blockhead’s skull!” I often wonder if they expect to 
drive learning in likea nail. A friend of mine is guardian 
to a youth, who is, ‘to all intents and purposes, a blockhead ; 
he has lately by (what I should deem) a most unfortunate 
accident, lost one eye.—But my friend now begins to enter- 
tain some hopes of him, trusting, as he somewhat coarsely 
expressed it, ‘‘to get somewhat into his wooden head, by 
means of his gimlet eye.” Were this remedy for opacity of 
intellect to come into fashion, what crowds of Cyclops would 
throng the metropolis, from the Poultry to Pall-mall! 

It has been often remarked that we are attached to those 
‘things which bear a partial or particular resemblance to 
ourselves. Was it any sympathetic consciousness enamoured 
Diogenes of his tub? or any of this mysterious sensibility which 
attaches Englishmen to their wooden walls? If such an ar- 
gument could be admitted, by a parity of reasoning, we 
should hold that thieves, who ever evince such an abhorrence 
of the fatal tree, are never blockheads. But enough of these: 
let us now turn to 

Paperskulls—they are not quite of such old standing as 
blockheads, as how should they, secing they are made of a 
less durable material? The name originated very probably 
from authors, who put upon paper what issues from their 
skulls, (and I am still more inclined to think so, because pa- 
per is made of rags, and authors are too often seen in them.) 
Those people who obtain this appellative, are persons with 
little understanding, and not knowing how to use that little, 
“it oozes out” like Bob Acre’s valour, on improper occasions. 
‘Among the varieties of paper, there is foolscap, post, and 
brief; and among the varieties of mankind, we often see a 


paperskull, which ought to be covered with a fool’s cap, 


occupying a good post, and exercising “his brief authoritv.” 
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often to the injury and annoyance of wise and worthy heads. 
Like paper lanthorns, they are ever showing the little light 
they chance to have, and often, like them, fall a sacrifice 
to it. 

As I have made an attempt to press Diogenes into the list 
of the blockheads, I must look around for a paperskull of 
some celebrity; and, however ungallant it may appear to pitch 
upon a lady, I can in my hurry think of no one but Des- 
demona. Othello says, ‘* Was this fair paper meant to write 
shame upon?” Cesar swam across the Tiber with papers in 
his mouth.—* Prick him, Master Shallow.” 

A sapskull—if a term of abuse, is certainly not a hurd term; 
it bears some resemblance to a pudding-head, and stands 
collaterally related to the blockheads. These heads, like 
virgin hearts, easily receive impressions, which are as eca- 
sily effaced, (be it premised, [I make not this simile on my 
own authority.) A sapskull is not a man who runs _ his 
head against every thing, (the consequences might be fatal, 
if he did;) plans and projections never disturb him; from 
his cradle to his coffin, except the mere vegetation o7 life) 
he remains in statu quo. Being pressed for time, and ‘my 
readers, probably, for patience, I shall hasten to my last di- 
vision of heads, and then leave my friends to determine to 
which of them my own belongs. 

Thickskulls, however improbable it may appear, have often 
been the repository of the choicest brains: as people;put their 
valuables in an iron chest, so nature seems also to have en- 
shrined the intellectual treasure in an almost impenetrable 
casket. Such was the head of Porson, one of the thickest 
nature ever formed, and of which the author of Lacon wit- 
tily says ‘‘ When once any thing got into it, there were pretty 


. : ° . . & 
substantial reasons to prevent its ever getting out again.” 


These heads are diametrically opposite to the sapskull, be- 
ing slow to reccive, but tenacious to retain, impressions. Abe- 
lard and Heloise (whose loves are wept over by all who are 
not Goths and Vandals, and excluded the regions of literature 
and sensibility,) had skulls most remarkably thick, as was 
proved on their disinterment in 1779, when, though Abelard 
had died in 1142, and Heloise twenty years after, their skulls 
were found entire and of extraordinary thickness, especially 
Heloise’s, and the teeth beautifully white; all the other bones 
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were reduced to dust. Melancholy and humiliating memo- 


rials of human nature! I shall grow grave, and begin to mo- 
ralize, if I look longer on you! 
A celebrated comic writer says— 


“ Howe’er great the pericranium’s density, 
Each has some wonderful propensity, 
’Bout which he make a pother and a boast.” 


The most singular 1 have ever heard of, as well as the 
thickest skull, was that of Termerus, the Grecian robber, 
When bent upon making ‘irregular appropriations,” he de- 
stroyed his victims by crushing their head with his own, and at 
last, much to his astonishment, and, doubtless, infinitely less 
to his satisfaction, he found a stronger head than his own 
on the shoulders of Hercules, who destroyed him after his 
own fashion. 

Having thus cursorily glanced at these few skulls, I shall 
leave them to the dilated discussion of those who may think 
the subject worthy of further notice; for it admits of much 
moral and entertaining enquiry; and beg to subscribe, 

Your humble servant, in haste, 
H. Heapione, 
Of Headstrong-hall. 





FEBRUARY. 


Some ctymologists derive February from Februa, an epithet 
given to Juno, as the goddess of purification; while others 
attribute the origin of the name to Februa, a feast held by the 
Romans in the month, in behalf of the manes of the deceased. 
This month is called sowle-grove by the inhabitants of South 
Wales. 

2d. Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary. This festival is 
of high antiquity, and the ancient Christians observed it by 
using a great number of lights; in remembrance, as it is 
supposed, of our blessed Saviour’s being declared by Simeon, to 
be a light to lighten the Gentiles: hence the name of Can- 
dlemas-day. 

As an appropriate illustration of this day, we shall introduce 
an aceount of an interesting ceremony which takes place in 
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Spain every Saturday night, called the Rosario del Aurora, or 
dawn rosary, and which lasts till the dawning of the Sabbath 
sun. Devout and pious emotions, blended with a sober-mea- 
sured gaiety, find utterance ia a peculiar hymn, which is re- 
markable for its sweetness and its melancholy; and the hours 
which are commonly given to repose, are here consecrated to 
the pathetic effusions of natural, but excited, religious feeling. 
In Andalusia, when death has entered the villages, the Rosario 
del Aurora visits the nearest relative of the dead before the 
break of day, and conducts him to the tomb of the departed, 
where he kneels down, encircled by his friends, who pour forth 
their plaints and their prayers. Those who have never wit- 
nessed scenes like these, may fancy them in all their vivid and 
imposing imagery; twilight, and tears, and hymns, and the 
grave. No delirium of joy, no bitterness of sorrow, ever left 
a deeper impress than this funeral pictare has stamped on him 
who has once becn present. Thus are the religious feelings 
blended with the daily pursuits of life, and those pursuits 
become elevated and sanctified by devout associations. 

Whatever delusions, whatever jerrors, superstition may have 
interwoven with popular belief in Spain, there is much that 
is affecting and dramatic in its external observances. The 
personifications of the Virgin Mary are infinite, and in each 
she has a peculiar identity. The Virgin of Mount-Carmel, 
and the Virgin of Mount-Serrat, are distinct and separate 
characters. Our Lady of the Rosary, and Our Lady of Sorrow, 
have their special virtues, and their particular votaries. Some- 
times the Virgin appears a sublime and imposing epic he- 
roine; and, at others, a tender friend, weeping with thosejwho 
weep, and mingling sympathies with every species of ‘woe. 
What Spanish maid ever felt the first influences of love with- 
out singing the well-known couplet— 


Virgin of grief! she knows my woe; 
Then to her sacred shrine Vil go, 
Recount to ker my sorrows o’er, 

And weep till I can weep no more. 


But Mary, when giving birth to the infant Jesus, is of 
all objects the most beloved. She is represented in a thou- 
sand forms, and with a thousand titles: the virgin of pain— 
the virgin of agony—the virgim-of dejection the virgin of 
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life—the virgin of the bitter pangs—the virgin of death; while 
to every designation innumerable poetical compositions, or 
romances, are attached. Sometimes a high tone of reverence 
and devotion is assumed; at others, all the familiarity of fond 
and tender affection. Now all the chivalric ardour of fer- 
vent and vehement love—and now the trembling and _ hesi- 
tating expression of fear and awe. 





EPISCOPAL GALLANTRY. 


Kew women ever were the subjects of so much adalation 
as Qucen Elizabeth. Her rank, indeed, necessarily induced 
many persons to treat her with that kind of attention which 
they knew would be acceptable; and her natural disposition 
uvercame her good sense and knowledge of mankind so far, as 
to render her the dupe of flatteries much too gross to have 
been accepted, by any person not blinded by inordinate self- 
love, Her unfortunate favourite, the Earl of Essex, may be 
considered as having owed his fate to a want of attention 
to this trait in the character of his mistress, or rather to that 
haughty spirit which prevented him from properly profiting by 
it—Many of Elizabeth’s courtiers fell into the opposite error, 
and manifested a chivalrous devotion to her service, which 
sometimes had a ludicrous effect. The method which Bishop 
Aylmer took to display his gallantry, deserves to be mentioned. 
Her Majesty was troubled with a violent tooth-ache, which not 
yielding to common remedies, she was advised to have the 
affected tooth drawn. She consented, and a dentist accord- 
ingly attended to perform the operation. But when he was 
about to apply his formidable instrument, his illustrious pa- 
tient, like meaner individuals in a similar situation, was 
terrified, and refused to let him proceed. Bishop Aylmer, 
who was present, to re-assure her Majesty, told her that the 
operation was not a very painful one: and to convince her 
of the sincerity of his assertion, he requested the dentist to 
eradicate one of his masticators on the spot. This was imme- 
diately done; and the Queen no longer hesitated to submit 
to the operation.* 





* Strype’s Life of Aylmer, 1701. 8vo, p. 270. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esq. the Friend and 
Biographer of CowPer, Written by Himself. 2 vols. 4to. 
pp. 484, Slo. 


Ir auto-biography be subject to the suspicion of partiality, 
it has, nevertheless, claims of no ordinary kind in its favour. 
Gazettes may record the achievements of the hero, and the 
living stone perpetuate the public life of departed great- 
ness—but the character of mankind is best, and most cor- 
rectly, developed in the every day scenes of home; and these, 
with their variety of feelings and occurrences can be traced 
by no hand, so faithfully, as by that of him who alone is 
privy to their intricacies and windings.—It is therefore with 
much pleasure that we received the work before us, which 
superadds, to its other claims on our attention, that of throw- 
ing much light and additional interest on the life of the poct 
Cowper. 

William Hayley was the grandson of Thomas Hayley, Dean 
of Chichester, and was born on the 29th of October, 1745. 
He had. the misfortune early in life to lose his father; and in 
less than two years, his elder brother, a child of singular pro- 
mise, in the beauty of his person, and the dawn of his intel- 
lectual powers, died also. Having, by neglect, suffered very 
matcrially in his health, his affectionate mother removed him 
from the scene of his suffering; and placed him under a pri- 
vate tutor, by whom he was prepared for his introduction 
at Eton, whither he was conveyed in August, 1757, in the 12th 
year of his age. After nearly six year’s residence at Eton, 
he prevailed on his mother to allow him to decline entering 
King’s-college, Cambridge, aud to place his name on the 
boards of Trinity-hall; of which he soon became a resident 
member, contributing to the volume of odes published by 
that University on the birth of the Prince of Wales, It was 
Hayley’s good fortune te meet a few kindred spirits, at 
college, with whom he passed most pleasantly his resi- 
dence there, and for whom he formed a most lasting and sin- 
cere attachment. It was not, however, in the severer studies 
of classical literature that Hayley’s time was alone occupied. 
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French, Italian, and Spanish, claimed no inconsiderable por- 
tion of his time; and we find him, subsequently, devoting 
to his pencil the little leisure which his other engagements 
permitted to him, A series of disappointments, most unex- 
pectedly, occurred to defeat a matrimonial alliance from which 
Hayley had long indulged the most pleasing anticipations, 
but which, in their result, operated most favourably to fur- 
ther his happiness, as they led to his union with the eldest 
daughter of the then Dean of Chichester, on the-23d of Oc- 
tober, 1768. The life of a man of letters, possessing the abi- 
lity to indalge in the otiwn cum dignitate, admits.of but few 
incidents which can interest the public. Sach a life was 
Hayley’s.. He possessed so much of wealth as. enabled bin 
to indulge, without interruption or restraint,-in the elegant 
pleasures of a literary life; and .to cultivate with kindred 
spirits the endearing communications of intimate friendship. 
Hayley, however, was to prove, by bitter experienee, the truth 
of a brother. pvet’s song, ; 


“ That man was made to mourn,” 


Hitherto his cup of felicity had heen unmixed;—he was 
now to experience, that in this world. men are to know tri- 
bulation.—Mrs. Hayley inherited a dreadful malady, which 
though concealed and unsuspected in earlier life, now began 
to manifest. itself in the most. distressing manner, and which 
subsequently rendered her separation from her husband, ab- 
solutely necessary to their mutual comfort. . 

The year 1792, was a remarkable gone in. ,the. poet’s. life. 
it was the year of, his. first acquaintance..with the. intercst- 
ing Olney Bard, Of the affectionate intimacy which,: dor so 
many years, subsisted between these brother,.pocts, it is.an- 
necessary to speak,. The Life of. Cowper is.:too.well. and 
too universally. known to render such .an attempt desirable; 
it is enough to state that their friendship subsisted through 
a long series of years, not only undiminished but increased — 
This will appear natural; but we confess ourselves at.a Joss 
in what way to. speak of, the intimacy which subsisted be- 
tween Hayley, a man of decorous morals and religious. feel- 
ings, and Gibbon the. historian, a. man of infidel principles, 
and all but atheistical notions.. Hayley indecd,states. PVol.i. 
p. 446.|] “ my ideas on ieligion and political topics, are by ne 
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means in unison with those of this wonderful man.’ But 


such a disclaimer does not satisfy our scruples—and we think 
it right to state our unqualified condemnation of an intimacy 
which could only have subsisted by a total silence, on Hay- 
ley's part, on those momentuous truths at issue between Chris- 
tian and infidel writers—and such silence we deem an un- 
worthy compromise. 

The death of Mrs. Hayley, which was soon after followed 
by that of Hayley’s eldest son, appears to have deeply at- 
fected the poet’s mind—indeed his whole soul scems to have 
suffered a severe shock by these succeeding bereavements.— 
After eight years of seclusion, retirement, and solitude, our 
poet again entered into the holy estate of matrimony. Of 
this step’he himself says ‘‘it was one of hasty affection, ra- 
ther than of deliberate prudence.” 

From Dr.'Johnson (the editor’s) remarks, appended to the 
second yolume of these memoirs, it appears that the remarks 
we have above made in reference to Hayley’s intimacy 
with Gibbon, have proceeded from other persons besides 
ourselves. That the editor’s vindication is satisfactory, we 
do not deny; but we still think the intimacy indefensible, 
and therefore objectionable. 

Of Hayley’s religious principles, at the close of life, we 
think satisfactorily, and believe that they were founded on 
truth: and that they sustained his pure spirit in its last con- 
flict, till it winged its way to happier climes.—Of Hayley’s 
character generally it has been well said ‘ that he retained, 
throughout his life, a high sense of honor, inflexible integrity, 
a warmth of friendship, and an overflowing benevolence. 

Of Hayley’s literary character, it must be confessed, that his 
writings, distinguished as they are by ease and gracefulness, 
are yet occasionally characterized by a fecbleness of diction. 
He did not, indeed, rank high among the veterans of litera- 
ture, but his respectability and amiability amply compen- 
sated for his other deficiencies. 

In concluding our notice of these volumes, we must acknow- 
ledge the pleasure we have derived from their perusal; at 
the same time we sincerely regret that the expensive mode 
of their publication must preclude the majority of readers 
{from the gratification they have afforded us, : 


YOL. ¥1X.—S, ... & 
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ST. RONAN’S WELL. By the Author of ‘‘ Waverly, Quen- 
tin Durward,” &c. Inthree volumes. Edinburgh, 1824, 


THe productions of few writers are so unequal as those of 
the Author of Waverly. The novel before us betrays but slight 
traces of the splendid genius and admirable skill, which have 
so often contributed to our amusement. St. Ronan’s Well has 
little to distinguish it from the ordinary lumber of a circu- 
lating library. ‘The characters are chiefly common-place; 
most of the incidents are trifling, and tbe story is improba- 
bie. The latter, such as it is, may soon be told. 

The Earl of Etheringtun has two sons: the eldest of whom 
is the offspring of a secret marriage with a foreign lady; the 
mother of the younger is an English heiress, wedded by the 
Earl, whilst his first wife was alive. The youths are educated 
together, and both allowed to take the family name, Tyrrel ; 
but the latest born is considered as heir to the title and es- 
tates. They are scnt into Scotland, where the elder brother, 
Francis, falls in love with Clara Mowbray, only daughter of 
yee Laird of St. Ronan’s. The younger, Valentine, promotes 
the intrigue, and aids in contriving a secret marriage and 
elopement: in hopes that his father will be so exasperated 
by the occurrence, as to disinherit his first-born, to whom he 
had repeatedly expressed some intention of doing justice. But 
when every thing was arranged for the union and flight of the 
lover and bis mistress, Valentine Tyrrel learns, by a letter from 
his father, that a whimsical grand-uncle had bequeathed an 
immense estate to any son of the Earl of Etherington who 
should marry a daughter of the house of St. Ronan’s. The 
plotting, unprincipled youth, immediately determines to forestal 
his brother, and rob him of his intended bride, and her condi- 
tional dowry. He is, most improbably, represented as impos- 
ing, by different methods, on the clergyman who performs the 
nuptial ceremony, and on the lady herself, marrying her and 
carrying her off in triumph. But he is intercepted on the road 
by his injured rival, almost killed in the scuffle whieh ensues, 
and Clara Mowbray, liberated from his clutches, ts restored to 
her father’s reof. 

On his brother’s recovery, Francis extorts from him, by 
threatening to expose the infamy of his conduct, a promise 
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never again to sce Clara, or visit the place of her residence ; 
and resigning all hopes of happiness for himself, he enters 
into a similar engagement. All these events happen some 
years before the opening of the novel, 
' The scene is laid at the village of St. Ronan’s, and the 
neighbouring watering place, St. Ronan’s Well. ‘The old 
Earl of Etherington dies, leaving in proper hands documents 
to prove the legitimacy of his eldest son; but he being ab- 
sent from England, the younger succeeds to the title. The 
new Earl, in contravention of his promise, determines to re- 
claim his bride, ; and with that intention visits St. Ronan’s 
Weil, and forms an acquaintance with John Mowbray, Cla- 
ra’s brother, a spendthrift and gambler, to whom be purposely 
loses money, and whose interest he secures to his suit. 
Francis Tyrrel arrives at St. Ronan’s, determined to frustrate 
his brother’s designs on Miss Mowbray, and to claim his 
paternal inheritance. ‘The brothers meet and fight a kind 
of duel, in which both are wounded. Francis subsequently 
offers to forego his right to the title and estates held by his 
brother, if the latter will give up his matrimonial scheme. 
But the Earl of Etherington, expecting to get possession of 
the documents on which his brother’s claims are founded, 
refuses to accede to his proposal. Various intrigucs take 
place, which terminate in the exposure of the Earl’s villa- 
nous conduct, and, the consequent failure of his designs 
against Miss Mowbray; but not before that young lady had 
been driven, by the furious violence of her brother, to escape 
from his house at midnight, and flee to the village of St. Ro- 
aan’s, where she dies the next day of a fit of apoplexy. 
John Mowbray then kills the Earl of Etherington in a duel, 
and sets off to juin the army in Spain. Francis Tyrrel, in- 
stead of assuming the vacant title, or taking possession of the 
estates attached to it, goes nobody knows where: but “ it is 
the opinion of many that he has entered into a Moravian 
mission, for the use of which he had previously drawn con. 
siderable sums.’ 

This slight sketch of the tale will shew that the writer 
never could have intended to excite the least interest, in the 
breast of the reader, about the fate of the parties whose ad- 
ventures are related, The author of the Scottish Novels 
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writes after the manner of Lord Byron: if not absolutely with- 
out a subject, yet with an utter contempt and neglect of his 
subject; digressing from it in every direction, whenever it 
may be agreeable to his will and pleasure, 

These remarks are too obviously just to require any illus- 





tration. ; 
(To be concluded in our next. > 


A LEGEND OF RAVENSWOOD; and other Poems. By 
Thomas Maude, Esq. A.B. London, 1823. 


Tue principal piece in this little volume presents no very 
striking faults, or beauties. It is written in octo-syllabic 
verse, and the style is in general easy and unaffected. The 
very impressive story of The Bride of Lammer-Muir, in the 
‘Tales of my Landlord,’ has served as the foundation of this 
poem, which describes the blighted hopes and unfortunate 
catastrophe of the Master of Ravenswood. 

Among the minor poems of Mr. Maude “The Rose-tree,” 
is by far the most interesting. The singular incident which 
it relates, is stated to be afact. A young man having had 
a rose-tree given him by a Madeira girl, presented it to his 
mistress.— 

“‘ The flower-pot graced the lady’s room, 
And by her hand was tended there; 

All praised its plentitude of bloom, 
That well repaid her daily care. 

The lady loved it, for it brought 

Her chosen ever to her thought, 

And the endearing kiss he gave 

When first he bore it o’er the wave; 

And oft she said, that sweet Rose-tree 

An emblem of their love might be! 

It flourish’d long; a sort of charm 

Seem’d to preserve its buds from harm— 

For every bud was open’d fair, 

And not a leaf was scatter’d there. 

It grew in beauty every day.— 

When suddenly its flower and leaf 

(As maiden form consumed by grief.) 

Shew’d, as they wither’d fast away, 

The finger-mark of dull-decay! 
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What could it be? twas vain to guess; 

The lady wept, nor wonder’d less, 

No cause appear ’d in earth or air, 

Her conscience told no want of care; 

So sudden too! but yesternight 

In bloom, ad now a prey to blight! 

‘ Perhaps,’ thonglit she, ‘ the roots have spread 

‘Too wide for this contracted bed!’ 

The tree was moved—and there within 

Were found the fraits of Death and Sin! 

Oh! well might every rose-bud fall— 

’Twas God, the avenger,’ blasted all! 

‘That earth has mantled for a time 

The victim of inhuman crime; 

But Death below, so long concealed, 

Is now all nakedly revealed! 

Ah! who the fearful deed hath done? 

It is—an énfant’s skeleton! 

All cramp'd the jointed bones are seen, 

With putrid earthy flesh between; 

The tiny skull gleams white and bare, 

Unhallow’d by a single hair. 

They shiyer’d with convulsive awe 

Those emblems of the grave who saw; 

They little thought beneath the rose 

To find such hideous things as those ! 

—And oh! how chill’d the heart of her 

Who long had watch’d that sepulchre.” 


THE VESPERS OF PALERMO: a Tragedy. By Mrs. 

Hemans. 8vo, 1823. 

THis drama has already been condemned at a tribunal, 
from which there is no appeal. It is indecd so faulty, witis 
regard to character, language, and manners, that its fate on 
the stage might easily have been foreseen. The piece how- 
ever, is not destitute of poetical merit, as will appear from 
the following passages :— 








‘‘ Constance. There is a shadow far within your eye, 
Which hath of late been deepening. Yon were wont 
Upon the clearness of your open brow 
To wear a brighter spirit, shedding round 
Joy, like our southern sun. It is not well, 
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If some dark thought be gathering o’er yoar soul, 
To hide it from affection. Why is this, 
My Raimund, why is this? 








Raimund. Oh! from the dreams 
Of youth, sweet Constance, hath not manhood still 
A wild and stormy wakening?—They depart,— 
Light after light, our glorious visions fade, 
The vaguely beautiful! till earth unveil’d 
Lies pale around: and life’s realities 
Press on the soul, from its unfathom’d depth 
Rousing the fiery feelings, and proud thoughts, 
Io all their fearful strength!—’Tis ever thus, 
And doubly so with me ; for I awoke 
With high aspirings, making it a curse 
To breathe where noble minds are bow’d, as here. 
—To breathe !—it is not breath! 


Constance. I know thy goief— 
And is’t not mine ?—for those devoted men, 
Doom’d with their life to expiate some wild word 
Born of the social hour. Oh! I have knelt 
E’en at my brother’s feet, with fraitless tears, 
Imploring him to spare. His heart is shut, 
Against my veice; yet will I ne'er forsake 
The cause of mercy.” 


The story on which this tragedy is founded is a well-known 
event in history, usually denominated the Sicilian Vespers. 
In 1280, the people of Sicily, irritated by the tyranny and 
oppression of their governor, Charles of Anjou, a French prince, 
formed a conspiracy to destroy all the French in the island. 
The signal for the insurrection was to be the tolling of the 
vespet bell. This design was couducted with so much secrecy 
and dispatch, that it completely overturned the French govern- 
ment, Hight thousand Frenchmen were killed in the space of 
two hours, and Charles of Anjou was expelled from Sicily, 
which he never afterwards was able to recover. 

A living French dramatist, M. C,. Delavigne, has written 
a tragedy on this subject; which, as an acting drama, is fat 
superior to that which is the subject of the present article. 
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Entelligence relatibe to Riterature an? the Arts. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF RIEGO and his Family, including a History 
of Spain, from the restoration of Ferdinand to the present time, are pre. 
paring for Publication, under the superintendance of the Canon RIEGO, 
and for the benefit of the Widow of that unfortunate General. The work 
will be illustrated with several Portraits and Fac similes, 

British Museum. It appears, from a recent survey of the library of this In. 
stitution, that it contains about 125,000 volumes; and the royal library to be 
added to it consists of about 65,000 volumes. A new building is erecting for 
the reception of these literary treasures, in the garden to the north of the pre- 
sent edifice, which will be taken down when the other is completed. 

Mrs- Radclife. From a memoir of this lady lately poblished in the Annual 
Obituary, we learn that she has left several manascripts, some of which are 
in a state fit for publication; but whether they will be committed to the press, 
is at present uncertain. 

Sir Walter Scott. At the end of St. Ronan's*Well, is announced the ‘ Siege 
of Ptolemais,’ as a specimen of the General History of the Crusades, by the 
Rev. J. Cargill, minister of St. Ronan. Another novel also, from this fertile 
source, is announced fur publication in April. 

Pope Pius VII. The celebrated Swedish sculptor Thorwaldsen has been 
commissioned, by the Cardinal Gonsalvi, to execute a mausoleum for the Jate 
Pope; for which he is to receive 20,000 crowns, 

Critical Blunder, A French critic not long since, in reviewing a transla- 
tion of English History, sagely observed, that “ it is well known Hume’s His- 
tory closes with the year 1485.” 

New Review. The first number of a quarterly publicatiou, iutitled the 
«« Westminster Review,” has just made its appearance. 

Pompeii. In this excavated city has lately been discovered a grand edifice, 
to which antiquarians give the name of a Pantheon. In a small chamber were 
found the statues of the emperor Tiberius and his mother Livia,, perfect ex- 
ceptthe arms. A picture, representing the nursing of Romulas and Remus, ad- 
heres to the principal wall; and other paintings occur of hunting-scenes, &e. 





Egyptian Mummy, A short time since M, Cailland, in the presence of seves. 


ral literati at Paris, opened a mummy, which he had brought from Egypt 
on his return from his last voyage. Six different layers of bandages and bi- 
tumen were taken off before the body itself could be seen. The skin of the 
face und every part.of the face and every part. was gilt, and the eyes and 
mouth covered with plates of gold about the cighth of an inch thick. Aun 
inscription is said to have been attached to this mummy, purporting that it 
was the body of a son of Queen Cleopatra. 


Hiustrations of Burns. Messrs.| Harst and Robinson are publishing a Se- 


ries of Engravings to illustrate the Poems of. Burns... The frat plate, the sab _ 


ject of which is the story of Tam o’Shanter, has just appeared, paiuted and 
engraved by J. Burnett. 

Mr. George Cruikshank is now engaged in illustrating two volumes, intitled 
“* Tales of Irish Life,” written from actadl observation, daring a residence of 
several years in various. parts of Ireland, and intended to display a faithful 
picture of habits, manners, and condition of the people. 

Preparing for Publication, ‘*‘ The Mother’s Offering!” or, Ta'es in Rhyme, 
for Children. By a Lady. ‘‘ Something to please, and something to instract.* 
price 2s, 6d. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR JANUARY, 1824. 


Tue King held a Council at his palace at Brighton, on the 
19th, when the Right Hon. Sir Robert Gifford ,'‘Knight, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and the Right 
Hon. Sir William Alexander, Knight, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, were, by the royal command, sworn of 
his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, and accordingly 
took their respective places at the Board. 

On the 24th, a numerous meeting of the Cabinet Ministers 
took place, at the Earl of Liverpool’s residence, at Whitehall, 
for the dispatch of business previous to the opening of the 
Session of Parliament. This was the only gencral meeting of 
Ministers which has occurred for a considerable time past. 

The munificent disposition which his Majesty has ever dis- 
played, to encourage the cultivation of the Fine Arts in this 
country, has led to a scheme for the establishment of a grand 

National Repository of the productions of the pencil and the 
chisel, which may rival the first establishments of the kind in’ 
foreign countries. In pursuance of this plan, the entire collec- 
tion of valuable pictures formed by the late Juhn Julius Anger- 
stein, esq. was lately purchased for the King, by Lord Livyer- 
pool. They are said to have cost nearly £60,000; which may 
casilybe believed, when itjis known that the sum of £16,000 has 
been repeatedly offered for one of them—TZhe Raising of 
Lazarus, by Sebas'iano del Piombo. 

His Majesty's ships, the Heclaand Fury, employed in the 
late voyages of discovery, have been re-commissioned : Captains 
Patry and Hoppner being appointed to command them. The 
latter was first Lieutenant to Captain Lyon, in the last expe- 
dition, <A third part of the crew of the Fury have volunteered 
their services for another northern voyage. Captain Lyon is 
appointed to the command of the Griper, destined for Repulse 
Bay, whence the Captain will proceed over land to the back of 

that bay, to survey the coast thence to Cape Turnagain,. disco- 
vered in the Jate expedition by Captain Franklin. The westeru 
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part of the American continent will also be again explored 
by that enterprising officer. 

Information has been brought by the commander of the 
Thames East Indiaman, just arrived from China, that the 
Chinese have taken umbrage at the conduct of some of our 
officers; and the consequent disputes have occasioned a sus- 
pension of our trade with that country. 

An event interesting to humanity, has occurred in India. A 
few months since, the widow of a Bramin, at Sumbhulpoor, 
obtained permission, from the persons in office at that place, to 
burn herself on her husband’s funeral pile, according to the 
custom of her country. She approached the spot destined for 
the sacrifice with apparent firmness, and threw herself into the 
flames. But after a few seconds, to the great discomfiture of 
the attendant Bramins, the self-devoted victim of superstition, 
hastily escaping from the burning pile, ran and cast herself 
into the adjoining river. She was speedily taken out of the 
water by some of the Europeans present, and conveyed to the 
military hospital, to be cured of the injuries occasioned by her 
exposure to the flames. The British agent at Sumbhulpoor has 
afforded protection to this unfortunate woman, whose conduct 
exposes her to the utmost contempt and degradation among 
the Hindoos, 

The new settlements at the Cape, in the district of Albany, 
where emigrants from this country have established themselves, 
appear to be in a most deplorable condition, and to call loudly 
for the attention of Government to the wants and sufferings of 
those who have exiled themselves thither. A person who 
went there in May, 1820, and has lately returned, states, that 
the settlers are liable to the depredations of the Caffres, and 
the more destructive ravages of tigers, hyenas, jackals, wolves, 
and other ferocious animals. Some of the settlers prey on 
their honester companions, and practise every villany, The 
soil has proved unproductive, probably because the settlers 
have not yet discovered the proper mode of cultivation. here 
seems to have been no want of kindness to the emigrants on 
the part of Government, in the first instance ; but the supplies 
granted have not been fairly distributed, by its inferior agents. 

According to intelligence received not long since from the 
Mediterranean, all the English men of war cruizing in the 
Levant have been ordered to steer for Malta. The object of 
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this measure is to prepare for an expedition against Tunis, to 
punish the Dey for refusing to release the Greeks in captivity 
there, on demand of the British Government. 

The planters in our West India colonies seem to entertain an 
extreme jealousy relative to the attempts of our Legislators 
to ameliorate the condition of the negro slaves. In the House 
of Assembly, in Jamaica, on the 13th of November last, Mr, 
Hamilton Brown introduced a bill to repeal the Registry Act, 
which he stated to be an expensive, obnoxious, and oppressive 
enactment, wholly destitute of utility. He made some severe 
remarks on the conduct of Mr. Wilberforce, and others, and 
said, be hoped the House would remonstrate against the pro- 
ceedings at home with spirit and firmness. The Bill was 
unanimously supported, and put in train for farther conside- 
ration. The House returned thanks for his services to Commo- 
dore Sir E. Owen. 

There has been in circulation a report, that Ministers have 
received intimation of a disposition in the King of Spain to 
depart, in some measure, from the line of conduct which he 
pursued immediately after his liberation from Cadiz. The pro- 
pesed expedition for Peru is abandoned, so far as relates to the 
sending out troops. But what may be the ultimate policy of 
Spain towards her colonies, can at present be only conjectured. 
Our Government seems to be making preparations against any 
unforeseen emergency. A new regiment of foot is to be levied 
forthwith, to be called the 96th; and three more regiments will 
be raised in March. 

- Domestic Events.—A shocking murder has been committed 
at Alford, in Lincolnshire. The victim was Sarah Arrow- 
smith, a female about 24 years of age, who was pregnant by a 
man natned Smith, who had promised her marriage ; and who 
is now confined in Lincoln castle, under the charge of having 
eccasioned the death of the unfortunate young woman, by 
administering to her arsenic. Five other persons, who partook 
of the poison, which was mixed with flour, narrowly escaped 
suffering the same fate. 

* The county of Hertfurd has becn the seene of a murder, 
which, though committed under circumstances totally different 
fram the one which lately occurred there, has lately attracted, 
m the first instance, almost as much of the public attention. 
Mr. Conolly, a gentleman labouring under some pecuniary 
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embarrassments, resided, partly for the purpose of conceal- 
ment, at Rabley House, the mansion of his friend Capt. Nestor. 
A sheriff’s officer coming to the house to arrest Mr. Conolly, 
and being refused admission, attempted to force open the door, 
and an aperture being made in it, that gentleman from within 
struck one of the assailants with a pitchfork. They then re- 
tired, and procured a peace-warrant against Mr. Conolly, from 
a neighbouring magistrate. Several persons were sworn in to 
assist in its execution, and among them James Grainge, a shoe- 
maker, the brother of the parish constable. Thus reinforced. 
ithe party returned to the attack, and being again denied en- 
trance, broke several of the windows and the door. Mr. Co- 
nolly then came forward with a gun in his hand, and threatened 
to shoot the first who should presume any farther to injure the 
door. This warning being neglected, he fired, and the contents 
of the gun lodged in the shoulder of Grainge, who was taken 
to the White Hart, at Shenley Hill, where he died the next 
morning. Intelligence of the viclence committed, being 
conveyed to two magistrates, near Rabley, they proceeded 
there with additional constables; and after some hesitation, 
were admitted into the house, and Mr. Conolly was taken 
into custody. A coroner’s inquest was speedily held on the 
body of the man who was shot, and the jury brought in a 
verdict of “ Wilful murder.” Mr. Conolly, Mrs. Brown, a 
lady residing with Captain Nestor, her servant, Amelia 
Morgan, Hugh Morgan, and Edward Travers, being all the 
individuals in the house, when this unfortunate affair took 
place, were committed to Hertford Jail. 

The trial of Thurtell and Hunt, for the murder of Mr. 
Weare, came on at the adjourned assize at Hertford, on 
the Gth. It was not concluded till the following day; when, 
after a full investigation of all the circumstances of the 
dreadful affair, both the prisoners were fuund “ Guilty.” 
Sentence was immediately passed on John Thurtell, who 
was condemned to be executed on Friday, the 9th, and 
his body to be delivered to the surgeons for dissection. 
Sentence of death was also passed on Joseph Hunt, bat it 
was understood that time weuld be allowed for an appli- 
cation to the proper Authorities, for a commutation of the 
punishment, in consideralion of the information which he 
gave on the first enquiry, concerning the niurder, before ‘thie 
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magistrates. On the 24th, he was still detained in Hertford 
Jail, his fate being undecided; but it is expected that he 
will be transported for life. Thurtell, who iu his defence 
on his trial, and in the whole of his conduct, since he has 
been before the public, displayed talents worthy of a better 
cause, suffered the sentence of the law. It is said, that 
15,000 persons were present on the awful occasion, which 
was likely to have proved fatal to many of them, from the 
excessive pressure of the crowd; but though many persons 
were injured, fortunately, no lives were lost. 

At the Quarter Sessions, at Chelmsford, on the 16th, 
Samuel Clarke was found guilty of stealing a night-gown, 
cap, and other articles of women’s apparel, the property 
of James Chinnery. The culprit had stripped, for the pur- 
pose of carrying it off, the body of the prosecutor’s wife, 
who had been buried in her night clothes. He was likewise 
indicted for stealing three human bodies, to sell for dis- 
section; but being convicted of the first offence, and sen- 
tenced to be transported for seven years, verdicts of “ Not 
Guilty,” were suffered to be recorded on the other indict- 
ments. The frequency of the crime, for which this man 
is about to be punished, has given rise to various con- 
trivances, for securing the sepulchres of the dead, from 
violation, A Scottish newspaper lately gave some account 
of a new invention, strangely denominated a Mort-safe, but 
without describing its construction. However, such modes 
of security can be only partially adopted; and all endeavours 
to protect the dead, generally, from the resurrection-men, 
must be ineffectual, while surgeons, without their interyen- 
tion, are unable to procure subjects for dissection. . 

In the early part of this month, a man named Reynolds, a 
carpenter, was taken before the sitting magistrate, at Mary- 
te-bone Office, charged with shooting at General Burton, of 
New-street, Dorset-square. The culprit, on being ques- 
tioned, did not deny the charge; and assigned, as the reason 
for his conduct, that the General had seduced his wife. A 
surgeon, who attended, stated that General B. was not 

-seriously wounded, and felt no disposition to act with severity 
towards the prisoner. He was, however, committed for trial; 
and on the 14th, was found. guilty of the crime, but was 
.meegmmended to mercy, | | 4 : 
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But the dove at last fled to the grove’s sylvan shade, 
Forsaking the ark you will say ; 

But was it not Nature whose call she obey’d ; 
And how could the flutt’rer stay ? 

I shall yet quit this breast, where each warm virtue springs, 
That to me ev'ry pleasure has giv’n ; 

But, oh! it will be on eternity’s wings— 
I shall fly from your bosom to heav’n. 
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A FAVORITE SCOTCH SONG. 


THE WORDS WRITTEN BY ROBERT BURNS. 
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THE DRAMA. 








THE KING’S THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 


On the evening of the 24th of this month, the Opera-bouse 
was opened, for the reception of the admirers of Italian mu- 
sic. The crowds collected by curiosity on this occasion were 
immense. All attention to etiquette, and all respect for rank, 
seemed to be lost, in the eager struggle to ubtain admission, 
Before seven o’clock, the pit was filled to excess, in every 
part. Great improvements have been made in the interior 
of the theatre, under the new management. The audience 
part of the house has been painted of a light green, the cur- 
tains of the boxes are rose-coloured, edged with yellow, and 
the ceiling is blue, with the representations of the nine muses. 
Above the Proscenium are the Royal Arms, in stone-coléured 
relief. A splendid glass chandelier hangs from the centre 
of the ceiling, shedding a calm radiance well adapted to the 
situation. The drop-curtain displays some novelty. It is of 
a deep crimson colour, covered with stars and roses in gold 
alternately arranged; and a deep golden border. A shorter 
curtain hangs from the Proscenium. Such are the most strik- 
ing features of the new scenic decorations, which, though 
they admit of improvement, are certainly very creditable to 
the taste and talent of those by whom they were planned 
and executed. 

The theatre was opened with a new opera, composed by 
Rossini. It consists of two acts: the story is as follows.— 
Polidoro, king of Lesbos, has a daughter, Zelmira, married 
to Ilo, a Trojan prince, Azorre, lord of Mitylene, irritated 
against Polidoro for having refused him the hand of Zelmira, 
invades and ravages Lesbos, during the absence of Ilo. Zel- 
mira conceals her father from the rage of the conqueror, in 
the sepulchre of the ancient kings of Lesbos. She then pre- 
sents herself before Azorre, and professing to be displeased 
at being prevented from making an alliance with him, offers 
to betray her father to’his vengeance, and tells lim, that he 
is hid in the temple of Ceres, which the conqueror imme- 
diately orders to be sct on fire, In the mean time, Antenor, 
who aspires to the dominion of Mitylene, contrives the as- 
sassination of Azorre, and gains possession of the throne of 
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Lesbos and Mitylene. But he has no sooner obtained it, than 
Ilo, returning home, attacks and vanquishes the usurper, and 
restores the crown to bis father-in-law.—Madame Rossini, wife 
of the composer, performed Zelmira; and both she and the other 
performers were received with merited applause.—Rossini, 
who appeared in the orchestra at the piano, was greeted on 
his entrance with the most flattering acclamations.—A Di- 
verlissement Chevaleresque and a new Ballet, closed the enter- 


tainments of the evening. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Tue customary holiday exhibition of George Barnwell, 
was superseded this year by the tragedy of Jane Shore; which 
served equally well as an introduction to the pantomine, which 
ever forms the grand attraction of the holiday frequenters of 
the theatre. The title of the spectacle at Drury-lane this 
season, is, “ Harlequin and the Flying Chest*, or Malek 
and. the Princess Schirine.” The plot of a pantomine is 
never worth detailing. The machinery of this piece is cleverly 
contrived; and the scenery is eminently beautiful, as many 
of our readers probably can testify. 

A new tragic Play, with an allegorical and shanactetistio 
pageant, called “ Kenilworth, or the days of Good Queen 
Bess,” was performed here, on the 5th inst.; and on the 13th, 
a new Opera called “ Philandering; or the {Rose Queen.” 
Both these picces have been since repeated several times. 





COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

By a coincidence, which probably was nat accidental, 
Rowe’s tragedy of Jane Shore was substituted for George Barn- 
well at this Theatre, as well as Drury-lane. The noise and 
confusion, occasioned by the impatience of the audience, re- 
duced the tragedy to a kind of farce; those who were pre- 
sent, probably, conceiving that the pantomine was the most 
interesting, if not the most important part of the evening’s 
bill of fare. The piece exhibited is called “‘ Harlequin and 
“Poor Robin; or The House that Jack built.” The story is 
ene of the earliest nursery tales: and has been made the 
foundation of a spectacle, the splendour of which cannot be 
adequately represented by any description. 





*A uustake of the compositor, in our last, transformed the “ Flying 
Clicst,”’ into “ Flying Fish.” 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1824. 





WALKING-DRESS. 


A pecisse of bright puce coloured gros de Naples, trimmed 
at the border and cuffs with broad ermine; the body is plain 
and finished by a broad cape, surmounted round the edge 
and collar with bias satin; the throat part is concealed by 
a triple puff of Urling’s patent lace standing up.— Black velvet 
bonnet lined with pink satin, with a falling of the same, inter- 
spersed with satin riband, and full clusters of the damask rose.— 
Mob cap, of Urling’s patent lace, under the bonnet. 


Limeric gloves, and muff of ermine. 


EVENING DRESS. 


A press of bright amber-coloured gros de Naples, orna- 
mented at the border with four rows of very novel French 
trimming, in the form of bells, composed of satin, and finished 
.at the border with narrow pipings of the same; completed by 
a broad wadded hem. The bust is finished in French folds 
to meet in the centre, and confined by a diamond brooch. 
Short full sleeves, with a trimming to correspond with the 
bottom, and completed by a fall of Vandyke Urling’s lace. 


- Head-dress.—The hair is arranged with a profusion of 
flowers, intermingled with curls and bows in the front; the 
crown is finished with a handsome ornament. 


Necklace and ear-pendants of diamonds. White kid gloves, 
and white satin shoes. 


These elegant dresses were invented by Miss Prerpoint, 
No. 12, Edward-street, Portman-square. 
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GENERAL MONTITLY STATEMENT OF FASHION 


THe metropolis is now extremely gay, and our circles of 
fashion brilliant in the highest degree. We shall therefore 
proceed, without further preamble, to lay before our fair read- 
ers what is considered most elegant among our distinguished 
fashionables. 


Vor walking dresses, pelisses of gros de Naples, of a bright 
green, with superb cachemire shawls, form the principal at- 
traction. Pelisses of fine cloth are also seen on many of 
our fair pedestrians; these are, for the most part, of dark 
blue, or puce colour, ornamented with broad fur, and ele- 
gantly braided. They are fastened down the skirt, towards 
the right side, with beautifully polished steel-buttons, cut in 
the form of a diamond. French collar, with the addition of 
a swan’s-down throat tippet, shaped like the collar, imparts a 
smartness and pleasing relief to these comfortable dresses, 
which are so appropiate to the winter promenade. Mantles 
of satin, with a broad pelerine cape of velvet, finished in 
points, and trimmed with fur, are much worn in carriages; 
and velvet spencers over a dark dress, are much in esteem 
for walking costume, when the weather is mild: the spencer 
of the same colour as the dress. 


° 


We have also an elegant carriage-pelisse to describe; 
which we think worthy the attention of our fair readers.—It 
is composed of sea-green velvet, fastened up the front with 
Brandenburgs: the trimming consists of a row of shells, formed 
of corded gros de Naples, of the same colour, placed between 
oblong satin puffs: this trimming goes round the bottom and 
up the fronts, The collar is low, and ornamented with a sin- 
gle wreath of shells, and a small round pelerine is trimmed, 
to correspond with the collar. The long sleeves are of an 
easy width, and are finished with shells at the hand, The 
muncherons are small, consisting of two shells, partially crossed 
on the shoulder. 
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Bonnets of black velvet, ornamented with coloured flowers, 
still continue fashionable; some of these meet almost close 
under the chin and extend extremely wide, with no other 
trimming than‘ a large velvet bow in front; their appearance, 
however, is rather heavy, and we should like to sce them 
discontinued. Rose-coloured gros de Naples, and plush silk, 
decorated with white feathers, are also much in favour for car- 
riage hats and bonnets. 


White satin dresses are very prevalent at evening parties; 
the bodies are profusely ornamented with letting in lace across 
the bust, or plaitings of blond; the sleeves are short, and 
slashed in the Spanish fashion; the slashes filled up with 
net, or satin. At friendly parties, the lady of the house often 
receives her guests in a very elegant pelisse robe of gros de 
Naples, with a splendid petticoat of Moravian work. Over 
coloured silk dresses a scarf of white lace is, sometimes, seen 
disposed in graceful drapery across the shoulders. This ele- 
gant appendage to evening dress, is, of course, confined to 
the younger portion of the fair sex. Black lace dresses, in 
rich patterns, worn over white satin, and black velvet dresses 
with short sleeves, are much admired. .They are truly becom- 
ing, and well adapted to ‘set off the charms of our fair coun- 
trywomen. 


The trimming of a high dress of deep blue gros de Naples 
is particularly striking: it resembles serpents twisted together ; 
the bust of this dress is ornamented with straps, forming a 
stomacher of the demi-lozenge form. The mancherons are full; 
the fullness confined by straps, so as to form a demi-lozenge 
in front of the arm. 


Turbans continue in favour for married ladics. Satin dress 
hats, trimmed with blond, and small caps, with thich clusters 
of velvet flowers, are very prevalent head-dresses. In home 
parties, young ladies have seldom any other ornament than 
their own hair, beautifully arranged, according to taste. 


The most fashionable colours are bright green, fawn colour, 
amber, celestial blue, and damask-rose colour. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


SpanisH cloaks of black velvet, lined with plaid silk, are 
very much admired, Pelisses of gros de Naples, wadded, are 
also much worn for the promenade. They are trimmed round 
en dents de loups (wolves’-teeth), or with the newly entwined 
cheveux de frize trimming, formed of notched, or pinked silk. 
Fur tippets and trimmings are very general. 

Bonnets, with bright yellow satin crowns, and velvet brims, 
are very fashionable ; they are tied down with fickus of gros 
de Naples, the ends made of satin, velvet, or plush silk. A 
bonnet of Barége silk, ornamented with china-astres and ri- 
bands cut into points, with the edge embroidered in chenille, 
is an admired novelty. Hats of grey satin are also much 
in vogue. 

Poplin dresses, of a light brown, are in great estimation; 
the body is made with a stomacher of white satin, crossed 
with rouleaux of brown satin: the sleeves are of white muslin, 
long, and full; the fullness confined by richly embroidered 
bands: bracelets are worn over these sleeves. The favourite 
materials for the trimming on poplin or Merino dresses, are 
platted silk and velvet. . 

Turbans of plain white gauze, of a new and beautiful shape, 
are in great request; they are placed in folds across the back 
of the head: on the right side are large puffs of tulle, edged 
with rose-colour; the left side is filled up by a cluster of full- 
blown roses. Feathers are very gencrally worn in dress par- 
ties. Bandeaux of every description are very prevalent. A 
favourite head-dress for young ladies, consists of the hair 
elegantly arranged, and scattered over with full-blown roses, 
Toques are for the most part indented in’ the rural style, 
in two rows, between which marabout feathers are placed. 
Black velvet toques are ornamented with marabout feathers 
of a light grey, mingled with a few ears of gold corn. 

Coloured gems are greatly in favour with married ladies. 
The most novel ear-rings in gold have the pendant in the 
shape of a heart exquisitely wrought. Brooches, of rather a 
large size, set in gold, forming a flower ‘surrounded by fo- 
liage, are likewise in great request. 

The favourite colours are Macassa brown, rose colour, 
bright green, ponceau, and amber. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





STAR-GAZING. 


Tacu me, ye shining hosts of heaven, 
For, spite of all the schoolmen say, 

I love to dream that ye are given 
Some guidance o’er my earthly way ; 


% 
: 


At least some foresight of the doom 
Which my dark footsteps here pursue ; 

Whether my hopes will fade or bloom, 
Or haply thrive and wither too.— 








Say, must the tears be vainly shed, 

That now my throbbing eye-lids lave— 
As the dark dew fall o’er the dead, 

And freshen but affection’s grave? 


Or shall they, like the drops of spring, 
Which Iris kisses from the face 

Of Nature, o’er my bliss but fling 
A tenderer hue, a purer grace ?— 


shes inet Ei Saas 


And will my sighs breathe o’er a waste 
Without a flower to lend them sweetness ? , 

Or find an Eden with such haste, Lee 
That I shall half regret their fleetness? . Oe 


Speak ye, for sure from looks so bright 
As yours, no secrets Fate can hide :— 

Still onward in your cars of light, 
Slowly and silently, ye ride. 
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Oh! answer !—thou, whose twinkling beam, 
Fearful, yet fix’d above the rest; 

My tremhling passion doth beseem, 
There be that passion’s fate exprest. 








Give me, though mute, some voiceless token, 
Which now my coming lot may tell; 

Let but thy ray be still unbroken, 
And heaven, I deem, will speed me well. 
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A threatening cloud low’rs o’er thee now,— 
Nearer!—but no, ’tis past!—yet, mark! 
Another shades thy radiant brow, 
Alas! my star! my soul is dark. 


But, look! its lamp hangs out again !— 
I'll heed no more such warring skies, 

But learn my chance, if joy or pain, 
From what I read in Stella’s eyes. 


MARY FEELS THEM NOT. 


Ox! tis a blissful pain to think 

The heart we loved shall bleed no more: 
When fancy pines o’er memory’s brink, 
This thought can all its pain restore. 
Vor dear to me, when sad I view 

The cares that dim my earthly lot, 

The thrill that teils these sorrows true, 
But whispers, “ Mary feels them not !” 


When sinks my waken’d heart to find, 
That all is lost with sordid gold,— 

To mark each friend, once fond and kind, 
Npwv false, unheeding, strange, and cold)— 
Sadly it turns, from careless foes, 

Where thou liest mouldering, unforgot ; 
There finds a balin for all its woes, 

That whispers, “* Mury feels them not !” 


Yes! ¢hou hast ‘scaped the world’s wild scorn, 

Who all its woes so deeply felt ! 

Whence then the sigh that sinks forlorn, 

The soul that anguish still would melt? 

Oh! can this heart thy end deplore, 

While those dark scenes are unforgot; 

And while it counts its sorrows o’er, 

Still whispers, “ Mary fecls them not !” 

ANNETTE TURNER. 
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THE TEMPEST. 


Hark! hear ye the tempest rush wild through the air, 
Fell parent of ravage, of death, of despair. 
Now, charged with the shrieks of the seaman it flies, 
The shout of the wrecker, the bray of the surge ; 
But now, as repenting, it lessens and sighs 
Through the waves for its victims, a murmuring dirge. 
Ah! picture too faithful of passionate man, 
Now raving in wrath, now repenting again. 







D.D.D. 





fa BRAZIL. 
[FROM MRS. KENTISH’S POEMS.] 





Braziv! thy soil with richness teeming, 
Thy sun eternal radiance beaming, 

Unite on thy salubrious coast 

The mingled blessings various nations boast. 


Ascending rear those smiling meads, 
From whence its course yon river leads, 
What beauties meet the view! 
How sweet thy mild, thy fragrant gales, 
\ Thy green-topp’d hills—thy blossom’d vales, ca 
Where sparkling dews 
Their balm diffuse, 
And with thy nights of matchless freshness bring 
Upon thy lovely shores one everlasting spring. 
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But would the traveller further stray 

Adventurous let him bend his way 

Where in thy bosom mighty forests tower, 
And form one giant bower; 

Where e’en thy radiant sun’s pervading blaze 

Can scarcely dart his golden rays; 

Whose echoes human voice ne’er broke, 

Or answer’d to the woodman’s stroke :— 

One solemn shade—one wild unravell’d maze. 
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Mark—how around those stately pines 
The shrub embracing twines, 
Even to the utmost summit wound, 
With flowers of various hue maguificently bound; 
From whence descending strikes again to earth, 
And takes a second birth. | 
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Then re-ascending (heedless wanderer) roves 
From branch to branch amongst these mystic groves, 
As chance directs, or passing gales may blow, 
Till all the woods with matchless garlands glow— 
Impassable to those who seek a path below, 


ae 


These labyrinths the monkey tribes ascending, 
Sport midst their wilds, or by their tails descending, 
Pluck the ripe fruits that ‘mong these native bow’rs 
Combine luxuriant with surrounding flow’rs: 
Some shrubs there are that creep so strongly round 
The tree, its infant germ once sought, 
That by its strengthen’d tendrils bound 
(To death and ruin brought) 
Its benefactor sinking, fades away, 
And in the prime of greatness tumbles to decay! 
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MARION’S PARTING TEAR. 


FAREWELL, my Marion, far from thee I fly, 
From home, and country, all I hold most dear ; 

The tear that trembles in thy soft blue eye, 
Imparts whole volumes to my soul most dear. 

Tell me, thoul’t wander by pale Luna’s ray, 

And think of me, love, when I’m far away. 
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And lest my heart to doubt should e’er incline, 
One whom I love so fondly aud so well, 
The treasured gem fond memory shall enshrine, 
And ever on the precious relic dwell ; 
Then when my bosom is assail'd by fear, 
Hope shall recall my Marion’s parting tear. 


Far dearer, little pearly drop, thoul’t be, 
Than all the gems that grace Golconda’s mine ; 
Fairer than sunny smiles thou art to me, 
That o’er the face of radiant beauty shine! 
For what on earth my fainting heart can cheer, 
Like Marion's latest gift—her parting tear. 
| LoulsaA. 
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ANSWER 
TO MR. LACEY'S CHARADE. 


Tue toper,' with looks of delight, 

Drains the can and distempers his brain : 
Then tell me, good sir, am I right? 

If not, I must puzzle again. 


I class not ’mongst belles of high ton, 
I am but a simple young maid ; 

This will plead my excuse, if I’m wrong, 
And, therefore, I am not afraid. 


That your meaning is Canton, seems clear; 
If wrong then, oh! pray don’t abuse me, 
But still let your riddles appear, 
For they never can fail to amuse me, 


Louisa. 


CHARADE 
ADDRESSED TO MR. LACEY. 


Accept, Mr. Lacey, the thanks of Louisa, 
Your answer was perfectly right ; 

And so good of its kind that it fail’d not to please her, 
And tempts her again to indite. 


And should you her frivolous rhyming peruse, 
And think her request rot too teazing, 

An answer to this, sir, you will not refuse, 
For she thinks you take pleasure in pleasing. 


Her first are a set to which you don’t bclong,— 
All will own, what she says is quite true, 

And she thinks, if she knew you, thongh p’shaps she is wren, 
She would socn set her second at you. 


She hopes of ler whole you'll fill many a sheet, 
Yet volumes would far better please her; 

For no one your lays with more pleasure can greet, 
‘han your constant peruser, 


Lyt isa. 
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felarriages. 


W. S. Jones, esq-, of the Crown Office, to Sarah, daughter of S. Hoagh, esq. 
of Tavistock-place, Bedford-square. 

The Rev. J. Manley, of Crediton, to Susannah, daughter of the Rey. 
J. Radall, of the same place. 

At Aston, near Birmingham, the Rev. Wm. Richardson, M. A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Mary, eldest ae of the Rev. J. Darwall, of 
Camp-hill, Warwickshire. . 

At Wroxeter, the Rev. T. Rowyell, M.A., Rector Of Middleton Scriven, 
and Head Master of the Free Grammar School, Bridgenorth, to Mary Ann, 
only daughter of James Farmer, e=q., of Diyton, Salop- 


Deaths. 

At Torquay, Devon, after a long illmess, the Right Hon, Sarah Viscountess 
Kilcoursie. 

At the Duchess of Marlborough’s, Cumberland Gate, the Right Hon. Lady 
Caroline Pennant. 

At Barling, Essex, the Rev. Mr, Salts, Vicar of Barling, and Minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s- 

At Little Stonham, Suffolk, the Rev. James Vernon, Mornmg Preacher of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and Evening Lecturer at Bow Church, Cheapside. 

In Paris, the wife of James Browne, esq., M. P. 

In Bloomsbury Sqaare, Martha, wife of Dr. Richard Bright, and third 
danghter of Dr. Babington, of Aldermanbury. 

Aged nine months, Gilbert, only son of Viscount Belgrave, and infant 
heir to the House of Eaton. 

At Bristol, aged 69 years, Elizabeth, the wife of Bartholomew 0‘ Donuoghue, 
esq., of the’City of Cork, and of Caroline Buildings, in the City of Bath. 

At his palace, in the @lst year of his age, the Right Hon: and Right 
Rev. the earl Cornwallis, Lord Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, and 
Dean of Durham. 
| 

NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘* School Hours” are so doll and so wearisome, that, being ourselves 
practically acquainted with their monotony, we cannot impart their griefs 
to oar readers, 

We regret that the candidates for the Prize Essay are but few in number; 
and these few, seem to us, to have mistaken the precise, definite nature of 
the proposed subject—We ednceive that there are mahy soarces of hap- 
piness to a female, m civilized society, beside that of literature. We wish 
to see the subject considered, not in seme, but in alZ its bearings, and shall 
therefore defer our judgment on the Essays already received, in the hope 
of receiving others, 

Miss Annette Turner’s communications are received. 

To several communications, received too late for particalar notice—we 
defer our acknowledgements till our next, 

We have to regret the delay in the promised review of “The Swiss 
Family Robinson,” and “ Smeerity;” which is attribatable to a severe 

domestic calamity, which required the Reviewer’s absence at a distance, 
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